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WHO IS THREATENED 


Hate the art of war consists in guessing correctly what the enemy 
will do next. Hitler scores by compelling us to scatter our guesses 
over the entire map of Europe. Anyone who collected the available 
evidence with impartial industry could make out a convincing case 
for an early German attack on Sweden or Hoiland, or in a move 
with [Italian participation in the Balkans. Against Sweden 
the Nazi press rages with significant fury: numerous German war- 
planes violate Swedish territory, and it is reported that yet another 
expeditionary force is gathering in Germany’s Baltic ports. The 
threat to Holland is grave enough to make tension between Tokio 
and Washington, over the eventual protection of the Dutch Indies, 
and Japan is apparently preparing for action by intensive negotiations 
in Moscow to ensure the friendly neutrality of the Soviet Union. 
All the threatened neutrals are dealing with their Fifth Columns and 
with suspicious “foreign” agents. It is conceivable that in an 
effort to end the war quickly Hitler might risk simultaneous offensive 
in several directions. 

Field-Marshal Goring threatens the Norwegians with terror 
from the air. Except in the southern districts his ability to do this 
may be limited for lack of available aerodromes. In Norway there are 
only four of any consequence, one at Stavanger one at Christiansand, 
two at Oslo. That is why our air arm has kept up its attacks almost daily 
on the first of these, and less frequently on the otkers. It is also attacking 
the air-bases on the other side of the water, at Sylt and at Aalborg 
in Denmark. The main problem from our angle is to stop German 
supplies and reinforcements both by sea and air. To control this 
coast with its innumerable fjords, each a labyrinth of indentations 
and islands, is excessively difficult. Our submarines are taking a 
heavy toll of German ships, but they still accept the risk and some 
doubtless arrive. Our own penetration of the country has begun, 
but of reliable news there is little. Our first detachments have 
landed safely at Namsos and Aandalsnes, north and south of 
Trondheim, and its German garrison has met the former body of 
Allied troops in a first encounter at Steinkjer. Since we have as yet 
no aerodromes in Norway, Allied troops are subjected to German 
bombing unrestrained by counter-measures. British bombers can 


attack in Norway, but fighter aeroplanes cannot operate there from 
home bases. 


Another landing was made at the far end of Norway’s 





NEXT ? 


longest fjord, at Laerdal. From this point of rail and road detach- 
ments, presumably small, rushed inland with some tanks and joined 
the Norwegian forces to the north of Hamar and Elverum. The moral 
effect of this help must have been great, but in this excessively difficult 
country it is unlikely that Allied troops are as yet present in large 
numbers. On the other hand, neither side can use or deploy large 
numbers among these mountains. At Narvik the German force has 
been driven from the town, but is still in being in the hills. 

Meanwhile in the Mediterranean Mussolini still intones the 
watchword “ arm and prepare,” and part at least of the staff of the 
Fascist Party appears to favour an early entry into the war. This 
the Italian press is facilitating by representing the operations in 
Norwegian waters as a reverse for the British Navy. Opinion in the 
Allied countries is somewhat divided about the suggestion that Italy may 
contemplate an attack on Yugoslavia. M. Reynaud, at a secret 
sitting of the Senate, recalled the fact that M. Daladier offered in 
September to discuss Italian claims on France directly. There was, 
he complained, no response from Rome, but France was still ready 
for such a discussion. The French Right retains its old tenderness 
for Italian Fascism and M. Reynaud may have to move warily, but 
the publication of this statement suggested weakness. On the other 
hand, the Daily Telegraph in an obviously inspired statement, has 
declared that we should treat any attack on a Balkan State as a 
casus belli. Some rather obscure phrases in the communiqué reporting 
the meeting of the Supreme War Council can be interpreted in this 
sense. Yugoslavia, meanwhile, is dealing energetically with her 
Fifth Column and has arrested the former pro-Nazi Premier, 
M. Stoyadinovitch, with his Chief of Police. She is also expelling 
large numbers of German “tourists.” The news from Rumania 
is somewhat contradictory. Large numbers of the pro-German 
Iron Guard have been released from internment, but this we are 
asked to interpret as a demonstration of national unity. On the 
other hand, negotiations with the celebrated Dr. Clodius over the 
lei-mark exchange ended in a German reverse. Luck in these waters 
has favoured the Allies, for in a well-timed collision in the fairway 
of the Danube at Sulina two ships, one doubtfully Greek, the other 
perhaps Italian, managed to sink each other. In short, the available 
indications point on the whole to resistance. 
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The Budget 


Sir John Simon has neither accepted Mr. Keynes’ plan nor provided 
any alternative to it. Though he puts estimated iture for the 
coming year at the high figure of £2,667 millions, he proposes only 
{101 millions of immediate new taxation, which, on an estimated 
yield of £1,133 millions from existing taxes, leaves a prospective 
deficit of £1,433 millions to be covered by borrowing. These figures 
take no account of the proposed Sales Tax. On the face of the matter, 
this gap of £1,433 millions is much too big to be bridged by borrowing 
without a large measure of inflation ; and it is difficult to see how the 
Sales Tax can possibly be put at a high enough level to close the gap. 
If it is levied at a high rate on necessaries, such as clothing, it will 
become intolerably vegressive ; if the rate is low, the yield, in view of 
the necessary exemptions already provided, cannot be very large. 
The vastly increased expenditure foreseen by the Chancellor must 
therefore be met mainly out of loans ; and it is surely quite fantastic 
io-suppose that so large a sum can be provided without an extensive 
creation of bank credit. 

In any event the State will get both the goods and the money, and 
the civil population will have to go without to the extent necessary 
to ensure this. But the certain effect of so high a rate of borrowing 
will be a heavy adverse balance of payments and a further dangerous 
depletion of stocks leading to more acute shortage later on. The 
working-class majority of the population below the income-tax level 
will be hard-hit by the increases in indirect taxation—hard enough, 
probably, to intensify the demand for higher wages which is already 
developing in view of the serious lag between wage-rates and prices. 
Income-tax payers will probably imagine, since the Chancellor has 
carefully averted their attention from the real problem, that they are 
being over-taxed; and yet it will remain true that we are not 
collectively paying nearly enough to prevent an inflatio: rise in 
prices. It would have been greatly preferable, in our view, instead 
of making a number of provocative nibbles here and there, to make 
one big bite at the cherry—that is, unless the Chancellor has private 
inform a‘ion that we shall not spend on the war nearly so much as 
he pretends—or that the war will be over before his chickens come 
home to roost. As neither of these things seems likely, we can only 
conclude that he is still deliberately disguising the facts. He dare not 
make a levy on wages (even in the form of deferred pay) without 
dealing, much more drastically than he is prepared to deal, with 
profits and with middle-class incomes ; so in default of a policy, he 
slashes the working-class standard of living by means of indirect 
taxation and hopes that voluntary savings will see him through. The 
poor must pay: the rich may save if they feel so patriotically inclined. 

It remains to add a few particular comments. The projected 
Sales Tax is still too embryonic for much to be said about it; but 
the deferring of it is likely to lead to a rush to buy now, especially 
in the case of clothing, and thus to a sharp rise in prices not under 
control. If the tax is to come, the sooner it is clearly defined and 
brought into actual operation the better. Of the new taxes, the 
most unwise is the too drastic increase in postal rates, especially on 
postcards and printed matter. There are better ways of stopping 
wasteful advertising than one which will, amongst other disadvantages, 
destroy one of the main methods of forming democratic opinion by 
ruining propagandist and educational societies. As for the limitation 
of dividends and the prohibition of bonus shares, both are desirable 
in themselves, but will do little to check consumption. It should be 
noted that the yield of the Motor Duties, in face of petrol ration- 
ing, indicates that the car-owning classes are still a good way off the 
maximum taxation they can bear. In contrast, the increased duties 
on working-class luxuries and necessities are not offset by any socially 
progressive measures such as those envisaged by Mr. Keynes. 


The Rail-charge Increases 


After the formalities of the first day’s debate on the Budget, the 
House was almost empty when Mr. Ridley raised the important 
question of the Io per cent. increase in rail charges, including those 
of the L.P.T.B. Mr. Ridley confined his criticism to the arbitrary 
way in which the Minister had made the decision, without consulting 
the Railway Rates Tribunal or publishing any reasoned justification 
for it. Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. John Wilmot broadened the 


debate into an attack on the whole agreement, and, much to their own 
and everyone else’s surprise, elicited the statement that such increases 
now follow automatically upon any “ unavoidable ” increases of cost ; 
and are granted in disregard of such considerations as a growing gross 
revenue and decreasing proportion of overheads. The Minister, who 


read his speech without much sign of understanding it, was obviously 
ill at ease ; and even the Railway Directors seemed disconcerted by 
his decision that railway shareholders, having first generously made 
up the salaries of employees at present with the Forces, should then 
extort the price of their generosity from the public. The debate was 
sufficient to show that our original criticism of the agreement was 
fully justified. Its net effect will be to make home rails a first-class 
investment, to stimulate “the vicious spiral,” and to remove the 
consumer’s defence against exploitation. We hope the Labour Party 
will raise the matter again at the first opportunity. 


Russian Conversations 


By evacuating Petsamo at a time when the war in Scandinavia 
might have served as a good excuse for evading the terms of the 
treaty with Finland, the Soviet Government has taken a positive 
action which is more significant than any verbal or printed declaration. 
Russia’s approach to the British Government with a view to a new trade 
treaty further encourages the idea that Stalin is by no means anxious 
to help the Nazis, however little anxious he may be for Mr. 
Chamberlain and M. Reynaud to be the victors. After some delay 
Lord Halifax has replied to M. Maisky that Britain is ready to explore 
the possibilities of renewing the trade conversations which were 
broken off last autumn. Britain’s timber needs, rudely increased by 
the war in Scandinavia, may make the Government more ready for 
additional Russian trade. The chief difficulty is mutual suspicion 
and wounded amour-propre. Russia remains excessively sensitive ; 
and Britain, fighting a war, has necessarily become more tough and 
inquisitorial in her dealings with all neutral States. The British 
Government will necessarily wish to know how far exports entering 
Russia are destined for Germany, and will probably ask questions 
about supplies of Russian goods going to Germany. With these 
latter the British have neither the right nor the power to interfere, 
but the information which most countries publish will naturally be 
desired as a preliminary to deciding what Russian goods should be 
bought by this country. Such preliminary enquiries are likely to be 
misunderstood by highly suspicious negotiators, and the best British 
approach is probably a very direct and undiplomatic offer to buy 
from the U.S.S.R. for our own use as large a proportion as possible 
of those raw materials of war which Russia might otherwise send to 
Germany. 


The Rights of Man 


The Drafting Committee, which is at work on Mr. Wells’s original 
outline of the Rights of Man, has finished its task, and the Daily 
Herald has generously released the completed document to the whole 
press. It begins with an admirably phrased introduction summarising 
the position in which the ordinary man finds himself in a state of 
society in which “ political, economic and social collectivisation are 
being forced upon him.” At historical intervals democrats have 
stated the needs of their age in the form of declarations of common 
rights. In the eighteenth century these rights were the demand of 
the bourgeoisie to freedom from feudal privilege, autocratic 
government and clerical authoritarianism Church. To-day the drafters 
of this declaration have seen that the first demand is the “ right to live,” 
i.e., the right to economic security and to a fair share of the warmth 
and nourishment and mental opportunity which society has the power 
to’confer. ‘The declaration is thus both a repetition of the demand 
for such personal rights as freedom of speech, a fair trial, and security 
from arbitrary. treatment, and at the same time a declaration of the 
need for the socialist economy. These two conceptions are often 
regarded as incompatible; if the necessary economic change is 
postponed until war begins between the dispossessed and those with 
property, then indeed it will be too late to save personal rights. The 
conception behind this document, which represents the real wishes 
of the overwhelming majority of common people to-day, is that it is 
not too late, given the proper leadership, to carry out the essential 
socialist reconstruction for the benefit, and not at the expense, of the 
citizen. But what of the democratic leadership to translate this 
conception into action ? 


Neglect of Civil Aviation 


After months of delay the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
was officially born on April Ist. Hitler having temporarily caused the 
suspension of its Scandjnavian services, it was left to Sir Samuel 
Hoare to announce that its transatlantic services will not be resumed 
this summer. Once more we must remark on the short-sightedness 
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of this economy. If the Admiralty needs our civil machines for naval 
purposes, others can be purchased in the States. In this war every 
link with America is of immeasurable value ; every service suspended 
damages that commercial prestige on which victory so largely depends. 
The same argument applies to the proposed service to Turkey. As a 
counter to our trade-agreement, the Germans started a line to Istanbul, 
which is now running. But the Air Ministry still finds it impossible 
to permit a British service. We are glad, however, to note that the 
Lisbon line, connecting with the Yankee Clipper, for which we have 
so long argued, is to come into operation next month. It will be 
maintained by a fleet of Frobishers and run via Bordeaux. 


The Budget in the House 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The House was full for the 
Budget. It was not so full when Sir John Simon resumed his seat. His 
speech was lucid, and agreeable to listen to, but much too long. The 
Chief Government Whip slept through most of it. The first lobby 
comment “orthodox but courageous” gave way rather quickly to 
“ pedestrian and inadequate,’’ but members generally were agreed that 
the Budget, as a whole, would have a good press; and this proved to 
be the case. 

A fair summary of opinion in the House of Commons would, I think, 
be as follows :—“‘ Estimated expenditure much as expected, and still far 
below that of Germany. Balance between taxation and revenue well 
struck. New taxation stiff, but not too unfair: Outright rejection of 
Keynes scheme thankfully received—especially by the City and Transport 
House. Some apprehension regarding the future.”’ 

There will be grumbling about the rise in postage rates, and a good 
many members feel that a straight tax on all retail sales would have been 
preferable to the rather complicated “‘ purchase ”’ tax outlined by the 
Chancellor. It was generally agreed that the most interesting—and the 
most constructive—feature of an otherwise unimaginative Budget is the 
decision to limit dividends, and prohibit the issue of bonus shares, during 
the period of the war: This at least shows some grasp of underlying 
realities, and future requirements. 

Nevertheless it is clear that neither the House nor the public are yet 
ready to face up to the full implications of the economic problem which 
confronts us. The Chancellor took refuge in the shortage of man-power 
and raw materials, but, whatever the cause, the fact remains that we are 
at this moment spending on our war effort about £1,000 millions less 
than Germany per annum. And this does not take into account such 
illicit booty as the Nazis may acquire from time to time in countries 
which they are kind enough to take under their protection. 

Doubtless we can raise £1,400 millions by loan this year. But can 
we raise over £2,000 millions next year, and the year after, without resort 
to compulsion in some form ? There would seem to be no escape from 
it if the war continues. 

Meanwhile sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof—in the opinion 
of the majority. The Budget will at any rate effect some reduction of 
consumption. It will not be seriously criticised. And Labour members 
are pleased that Savings Certificates, up to the maximum permitted 
amount, will in future be excluded from the operation of the Means Test. 





The End of the Casual Reader 


This week THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION appears in its new 
“ Scandinavian ” format for the first time. We are glad to be able 
to assure readers that, by economising the use of space, we have been 
able to retain the same amount of reading material as we had in more 
spacious days. We would, however, répeat that, after this week, 
unless each reader orders his copy from his newsagent or has it sent 
to him by post from this office, he will be very unlikely to obtain a 
copy. After April 29th, in order to avoid waste of paper, we have, 
in common with all other periodicals, agreed to accept no returns 
of unsold copies. This lays upon the newsagent the loss for every 
copy he does not sell; and quite naturally he will not in future carry 
a large number of copies for the occasional reader. It is therefore 
necessary for readers to order next week’s copy of THE Nrw 
STATESMAN AND NATION now. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS: Readers are free to post this paper to 
any country other than the following, to which only the publisher or newsagent 
with a permit may post : 

Italy, Ruthenia, Holland (Netherlands), Belgium, Luxemburg, Switzerland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Sweden, Fapan, China, San Marino, Union of Soviet Socialist a Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Spain, Bulgaria, Thailand (Siam), Vatican City, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, Portugal, 
Monaco, Lichtenstein, Andorra, or any dependencies thereof. 

Postal services temporarily suspended to: 

Denmark, Norway, Greenland, Finland. 

POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d.; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 


RED HERRINGS 


A peopte’s ‘liberties cannot be maintained without a struggle ; they 
are seldom lost without an excuse. 

The attack always comes from those whose main fear is for their 
property. The Rothermere press usually leads the hunt. Riding 
close behind are found Conservatives of the “ take-them-up-in-an- 
aeroplane-and-drop-them-overboard ” school, people who are 
frightened because some doctrine which they dislike gains ground 
in the working classes or among the young. National danger gives 
such people their best opportunity. They made the most of the 
last war, and they are trying to make the most of this. They lump 
together everyone they dislike ; enemy aliens, pacifists, Communists 
and Socialists—the “‘ Reds,” in fact. ‘ If they were given a free hand 
they would move on through the suppression of Communists and the 
wholesale internment of aliens to a general destruction of free speech 
and working-class institutions until we became the exponents of that 
Fascism which we are supposed to be fighting to defeat. For years 
these comfortable people have discussed the warning of the Left that 
in every country of Europe and America, the Nazis were adopting the 
same tactics of internal aggression. They scoffed at those of us who 
exposed the new brand of “ Conservative defeatism ’—those well-to- 
do and well-connected people who thought the Nazi gangsters could 
be bribed to act as the rich man’s bodyguard Now, suddenly, they 
are awakened to danger by the example of Captain Quisling. 

So the Fifth Column is real after all! Who does it consist of ? 
Despite the example of Norway, where the traitors consisted, among 
others, of a Bishop, high army officers and distinguished business men, 
and of Yugoslavia where an ex-Premier has been wisely placed under 
arrest, they look for the Fifth Column among the humble and those 
of low degree, not in the City of London or in Debrett. The gentry 
are above suspicion which is kept for exiled servant maids, and leaders 
of working-class factions. Perhaps it is dangerous to follow the true 
scent ; one of their own set might be uncovered. So off they go in 
full cry after the old red herrings. 

There is, of course, a real problem, or rather there are a variety of 
real problems. First there are the enemy aliens of many types and 
opinions. The vast majority are non-political refugees driven from 
their country for racial reasons and offered temporary hospitality in 
this country until they can find a permanent home overseas. Quite 
distinct from these is the minority of exiles whose main objective is 
the overthrow of National Socialism, and strangely enough it is these 
anti-Nazis who are the chief butt of the Rothermere press. To put 
refugees of either of these categories, whom we have saved from Nazi 
concentration camps, into our internment camps, decent though they 
are, would be indeed an ironical comment on our war for freedom. 
Amongst so many there must be suspicious characters, and may well 
be some whom the Nazis have placed here. No one is in a position 
to weed these out except the Home Office which, very sensibly, make 
use of advisory tribunals to examine aliens, where it feels the need 
of a third party judgment based on first-hand knowledge and cross- 
examination of special cases. Some of the original 112 one-man 
tribunals did their jobs badly; the twelve new regional tribunals 
have been appointed to re-examine aliens who were not given a clean 
sheet, but permitted to live in their homes under supervision and 
restrictions. Such tribunals are a help to the Home Office and a 
decent democratic safeguard against arbitrary police action. This 
further examination may have the result of aiding the authorities to 
comb out some dubious characters who were given too much freedom, 
or to release from restrictions some whose good will is clear. 

The real spy is less likely to call himself by a German name ; he is 
more often a neutral rather than of enemy origin, and nobody except 
the Home Office is likely to be in a position to discover him. If all 
the enemy aliens in this country were interned, the most important 
spies would almost certainly slip through the net, while the services of 
a large number of innocent people, pathetically anxious to aid us in 
our struggle would have been lost. One note of warning. A few 
unwise refugees are insufficiently careful not to offend the suscepti- 
bilities of a nation at war. A refugee, welcomed here because 
of the persecution that threatened him abroad, cannot expect much 
public sympathy if he goes about attacking a country which, with 
all its faults, is in fact at this minute protecting him. 

An Englishman who actively opposes the war stands on a somewhat 
different footing. Nothing can shake the ethical position of a pacifist 
who shows by his life that he only accepts a loyalty that transcends 
all national loyalties. Mr. Chamberlain made it clear at the 
beginning of the war that he had no intention of repeating the 
muddle of the last war, in which genuine conscientious objectors 
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went in and out of prison. An effort was to be made in this totalitarian 
war to find occupations which such men could voluntarily engage 
in. There are many such occupations, and it is regrettable that 
tribunals have lbeen too apt to allot only “ non-combatant ” service, 
and thet farmer} and others are sometimes unwilling to give employ- 
ment of : kind which the tribunals would regard as satisfactory. 
Those who reuse to employ the pacifist who has proved his sincerity 
should consider whether they are really doing any service to their 
country if they force into prison sincere men whose religion happens 
to differ from their own. Ifthe Peace Pledge Union sticks to pacifism, 
advocates its doctrine of non-violence, and does not allow its branches 
to be used by political groups which are not pacifist at all, it stands 
on firm ground and will be defended by every genuine democrat. 
The Communists, as the letters we publish this week from Mr. 
Strachey and Mr. Gollancz show, have suddenly adopted a line of 
policy which exasperates many who have travelled lately with them. 
In view of the now patent fact that Hitler is determined to extend his 
dominion over France and Britain, it would seem a kind of madness 
on the part of revolutionaries to urge that Mr. Chamberlain is more 
dangerous to the British working class than Hitler. To analyse the 
European situation on Marxist grounds is proper; to struggle against 
the real or imaginary danger that the war would be extended to 
Russia, is sensible ; to attack the home and foreign policies of the 
National Government; to urge that when possible we should have 
a negotiated peace—all these are activities which a democratic Govern- 
ment should permit in wartime. But to advocate sabotage in the fac- 
tories, as some underground propaganda in France is doing, cannot be 
defended on any ground of civil liberty. Men who go to these lengths 
are only entitled to respect if they have thought out the consequences of 
their revolutionary line and are willing to suffer its penalties, as, for 
instance, Lenin, Tukachevsky, Sir Roger Casement and the 
P.O.U.M. were prepared to do. Many of the Communist rank and 
file do not, we are confident, understand the implications of the 
present party line. Do they deceive themselves into the belief that 
we are on the edge of another war’with Russia or another Versailles ? 
How many would maintain their present line if they realised 


. that the real question is whether the west of Europe should suffer the 


fate of Denmark, Czechoslovakia and Poland? They fought against 
Fascism in Spain, they have been the leaders of the anti-Fascist 
front, but to-day, to use the phrase they have so often used of others, 
they have become “ objectively” allies of Hitler. Moscow simply 
fools them. Jzvestia now announces that “it is clear that the military 
help which the British and French proposed to send to Finland, 
ostensibly to fight Bolshevism, was intended to be used to expand 
the war in Scandinavia against Germany.” Just so; everything 
Moscow said and everything said here by Communist apologists, such 
as Mr. Pritt, was just so much nonsense. The mass of the British 
working class shows by its votes at by-elections that it is not even 
interested in changes in the “ party line,” and it would be a great error 
to take repressive action on any ground except that of sabotage. 

We hear little to-day of British Fascism. The word Fascism 
is to-day an unpopular word and its advocates have generally 
discarded the label. Sometimes masquerading as Buchmanites, 
sometimes preaching a vicious anti-semitism, sometimes urging the 
need of social reform or national discipline, the Fascists may often 
keep out of the public eye and carry out their propaganda in circles 
from which the Fifth Column may hope to be recruited. Like other 
kinds of “ defeatism ” it mainly only thrives, in so far as it does thrive, 
because of the lack of confidence in our leaders, and the lack of positive 
lead to a goal that seems worth living or dying for. It is a tragedy 
to-day that the extreme Left and the Labour Party have both missed 
the opportunity which the war offers for building up working-class 
power in this country. In the absence of Conservative leadership 
skilful and bold working-class leadership might yet give us a large 
instalment of Socialism during the war and ensure that it cannot be 
abandoned, as it was last time, when the peace comes. The only 
effective reply to “ defeatist ” propaganda is to show on the one side 
that we are fighting for objects which the common man can feel te 
be valuable, and not merely holding on to our property and our 
empire, and on the other to organise our public life on a basis of far 
more genuine equality, so that the innumerable grievances of the 
poor to-day cannot be exploited for interested purposes. That is the 
sort of revolution that we must and shall get in time; it is the cure 
for an evil that repression will only increase. If there are spies and 
saboteurs to suppress, the Government has the powers. If it wants 
to find the “ Fifth Column ” it will let the hounds of Lord Rothermere’s 
hunt yap themselves hoarse, while it searches in more respectable 
quarters not so far from home, 


PARIS AND THE WAR 


In this summer weather one does not feel like writing about politics 
or the war ; I'd like to write about the tulips in the Tuileries, or about 
the Deux Magots, where, on the sunny terrace you can order your 
+ cc ge jn ae gpm spy geen a 2m scat 
has become the recognised ersatz for the forbidden Cinzano and 
Dubonnet ; or about the Café de Flore next door, where I ran into 
Picasso the other night. I'd even like to write about the revival of 
Cyrano de Bergerac at the Comédie Frangaise, and of Sardou’s Madame 
Sans-Géne—one, heroic in an aristocratic sense, the other heroic in 
a democratic sense, and both immensely popular, which is perhaps 
significant of the tastes of the “ average ” Paris public in the year 1940 
—I don’t mean the highbrows, who go to Maya and Giraudoux’s 
Ondine, but the nice simple kind of folks who go to the Comédie 
Francaise, who murmur to themselves their favourite lines from 
Cyrano, and clap their hands sore after the 
Moliére a du génie et Christian était beau... . 

The heroic stuff is going down well. Altogether Paris has been feeling 
a lot better this last fortnight than before. There are no easy illusions 
about Norway, but there is a feeling that Paul Reynaud was perhaps 
right when he said that Germany, though starting with “a tactical 
success,” had made an “enormous strategic error” in attacking 
Norway the way she did. And a few days later, Reynaud said that the 
first great battle between the Germans and the Allies had been fought 
on the sea, and that Germany had lost it. When the word “ Allies ” 
was used instead of “ British,” it was thought at first that this was 
merely a matter of form ; but soon it was disclosed that a good number 
of French ships were taking part, in one form or another, in the 
Norwegian naval war, and that “‘ French troops had landed in Norway 
and were taking part in the operations.”” Those who once talked about 
“‘ dying for Prague ” or “ dying for Danzig ” no longer said anything 
against “ dying for Oslo.” The war is being taken seriously ; and if 
the Reynaud Government is to-day in a stronger position than anyone 
would have imagined a fortnight ago, it is because it is showing that 
“increased energy” in the conduct of the war for which both the 
Chamber and the Senate had clamoured just before Daladier was 
turned out of office. There is no reason for suggesting that the 
Daladier Government would not have acted as “ energetically had 
it been confronted with the Norwegian situation; but it just so 
happened that Reynaud was in office when Norway was attacked ; 
and Governments are ultimately judged on results. 

In my last article I gave some account of the various reasons 
why the Reynaud Government was at first given such a shabby 
reception by the Chamber, and why its early overthrow by 
the Senate was confidently predicted by many. The Radicals felt 
that their leader, Daladier, had been wronged, and that their Party 
had been cheated out of its “ traditionally” (though by no means 
legally) predominant position in the Government; Bonnet and 
Guy La Chambre, two of the Radicals who lost their jobs in the Cabinet 
change, were trying to work the Radicals into a state of frenzy against 
Reynaud, the “usurper”; Daladier himself was in bad humour, 
and his failure to attend the Chamber meeting when Reynaud read 
the ministerial declaration, and later his failure to go to London for the 
meeting of the Supreme War Council, were interpreted in the obvious 
way by those who wished to do so. The Right for their part were 
frantic with rage at the sight of half a dozen Socialists, including 
three Ministers, on the Government bench ; and the Senate expressed 
disapproval of Reynaud by arranging an ovation in honour of Daladier ; 
for Daladier, like the greater part of the Senate, is “ rural ” in outlook 
and temperament, while Reynaud is too much of the Parisian, with 
cut-and-dried ideas about rationing, and “ super-sacrifices,” and with 
an unhealthy liking for the Socialists. And then, of course, there were 
all the old grievances against Reynaud’s “ Churchillian outlook ” and 
against the peculiar line he took at the time of Munich, when the 
Action Frangaise wrote a charming nursery rhyme : 

S’ils s’obstinent ces cannibales 

A faire de nous des héros, 

Il faut que nos premiéres bailes 

Soient pour Mandel, Blum et Reynaud. 
Ancient history, no doubt ; but it continued to rankle in many minds. 
Not least in the mind of little Marcel Déat, whom I met one day at 
the Chamber, about a week after the Government had been formed, 
and just after Reynaud had agreed to the demand made by the Radicals 
for a debate on “ general policy.” Déat, who together with Marquct 


and Montagnon, left the Socialist Party in 1933 and founded that 
rather odd Néo-Socialist party with its “ order-authority-nation ” 
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slogan soon afterwards, and who in May, 1939, distinguished himself 
(and infuriated Daladier) with an article in the Oeuvre called “ Die for 
Danzig ?” was now after Reynaud’s blood. He had just announced 
his intention to “ interpellate” the Government, and although he 
confessed that the London declaration about Anglo-French unity 
both during and after the war had strengthened Reynaud’s hand to 
some extent, he was still confident that the Government would be 
defeated with the help of a good half of the Radicals, Flandin’s friends, 
the entire Right, and, above all, of the “ pacifist ” Paul Faure Socialists 
who, Déat claimed, were now in rebellion against Blum. Paul Faure, 
he thought, would bring 20 or 30 votes into the anti-Reynaud camp. 
It is quite true that Paul Faure had written that week some astonishing 
articles in the Pays Socialiste. In that paper, he had first described 
his réve insensé (as he called it): Mr. Sumner Welles calling together 
a round-table conference at which the rulers of Europe would settle 
all their economic difficulties, and so bring the war to an end; for 
to Paul Faure, the war was just a matter of economic maladjustment. 
And then, later, he went off the deep end about the Reynaud Govern- 
ment, and about the presence of six Socialists in it; and he added, 
with a touch of malice, that Blum was really the only person in the 
Socialist party who liked Reynaud. 

And then came the invasion of Denmark and Norway. The first 
reaction in Paris—as no doubt also in London—was of general dismay. 
“They’ve got away with it again,” people said with anger and amaze- 
ment. And thencame the sinking of the German cruisers, and the victory 
of Narvik, and the mood of Paris changed overnight. People were 
genuinely happy at last. 

At first cautiously, and then, more explicitly, Reynaud described to 
the Senate and the Chamber, the results of Allied naval action in 
Scandinavia ; and the enthusiasm was remarkable ; standing up, they 
cheered from one end of the House to the other. In the lobbies, 
M. Déat no longer said anything about wiping the floor with Reynaud ; 
and M. Paul Faure forgot—at least for the present—about Mr. Sumner 
Welles’s economic round-table conference. So, for the present and 
unless we suffer some heavy reverses either in the military or the 
diplomatic field, Reynaud sits pretty. It is not even certain that 
Parliament would, in the present circumstances, like Daladier back 
as Premier. 

For, apart from the action in Scandinavia, great satisfaction has 
been caused by Reynaud’s work at the Quai d’Orsay; and his 
diplomatic work does not seem to have been without effect on the 
neutrals. A vigorously conducted French diplomacy is a useful 
addition to naval victories for impressing neutrals. The two combined 
have certainly encouraged the neutrals to do certain things they 
might not have risked before: for instance, the round-ups and the 
martial law in Holland ; and the arrest of Stoyadinovitch, about whom 
the French Government may have known quite a lot. No less 
important is the prominence given to Weygand and his Near Eastern 
Army ; and to the interview given by Weygand to a Rumanian paper, 
in which the General suggested that his army could be transported 
at very short notice to almost any point of the Mediterranean Basin. 

While one cannot, at the present stage, be too categorical about 
anything, the cumulative effect on neutrals and non-belligerents of 
German naval losses and other setbacks in Norway, and a more active: 
French diplomacy, seems to have been quite considerable. Reynaucl 
seems to have carefully avoided following two pieces of advice: 
gaining Italy’s friendship “at any price,” and bashing Russia over 
the head. Regarding Russia, one thing at least seems certain: hei: 
great fear of seeing Germany in possession of Sweden and Norway. 
As Victor Serge, who is an expert on Russia, remarked the other day : 
“‘ Stalin must be praying for a British victory in Norway.” Their 
handing over of Petsamo to the Finns is considered a good sign here ; 
though there are still some who wonder whether, for general reasons, 
the Russians have not placed Murmansk at the disposal of the German 
navy. 

As for Italy, Reynaud did not follow the advice administered on 
many sides that he should send an “ extraordinary mission ” to Rome. 
The idea was strongly supported not only by people outside the 
cabinet, such as Laval and, apparently, Paul Boncour, but also by a 
few members of the Government. A trial balloon to that effect was 
launched in the “ Radical” Oeuvre, and the same idea was supportecl 
by the Justice, a paper officially controlled until a few days earlier, 
when he became a member of the Government, by M. Frossard, thc 
present Minister of Information. The pro-Italians claim that ar 
agreement can be reached with Italy; though they suggest that it 
can be done without any territorial surrenders—a blatant misconception 
of the whole Mussolini mentality. Reynaud seems to have realise«| 
that to grovel to Italy at a time when Mussolini sends birthday greeting: 


to Hitler, with good wishes for a victorious war, can be interpreted by the 
neutrals only as a hopeless sign of weakness on the part of the Allies. 
The offer of general talks, Reynaud yesterday told the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, had been made to Italy as long ago as last 
September ; and Mussolini had not replied. The offer stil! held good ; 
but it was no use doing anything more about it. If Mussolini’s speech 
to-day was more innocuous than was expected, it was largely because 
there had been no grovelling by the Allies, and because with a large 
part of the German fleet wiped out, Italy, in case of war, might find 
herself badly outnumbered by the Allied navies. 

I have not much room to talk about French internal affairs. The 
country, as already said, is in a much better mood than it was a couple 
of weeks ago. Reynaud himself has always been a strong supporter 
of sound democratic standards—though he agrees with most French- 
men that in wartime democratic liberties may have to be severely 
curtailed. This curtailment continues. M. Henri Roy, the Minister 
of the Interior, has very strong views about the Communists, and is 
responsible for the decree making persons guilty of Communist 
propaganda liable to the death penalty. And the trial of the Communist 
deputies was, shall I say ? on the tough side, according to liberal ideas 
of legal procedure. As regards the censorship, it must be said that 
it showed a very definite improvement during the first two or even 
three weeks of the Reynaud regime ; one was able to write freely 
about almost anything, and the Camard, for instance, became really 
amusing again. M. Frossard, the Minister of Information, is himseif 
an able newspaper man, who understands the press. In the last few 
days, however, whole articles, especially on foreign affairs have been 
suppressed, and others heavily blue-pencilled. The international 
situation is admittedly exceptionally delicate at the moment; so the 
great boom in blue pencils may be only a passing phase; at least 
one hopes so. ALEXANDER WERTH 

Paris, Sunday, April 21st. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Mar. Duff Cooper was so eloquent, I’m told, that he made his 
audience forget, on St. George’s day, that they had come to hear 
Winston. As for the matter of his speech, tastes differ, but at least 
he has the merit of consistency when he attacks the German people 
and says : 

On the last occasion when we defeated Germans in the field, they came 

grovelling and whining and protesting that the fault was not theirs. 

This description of Ebert, Otto Braun and Hermann Miiller seems 
to me as unhistorical and caddish as Hitler’s own myth of “ the 
stab in the back.” The Social Democrats who saw Germany through 
defeat and revolution may have been short-sighted and were certainly 
too humane to their former war-lords ; but they were working men 
of dignity and courage who had spent their lives in fighting German 
imperialism and desired with all their hearts a democratic Germany 
and a peaceful Europe. Still, I am not sure that it is not a good 
thing that our Conservative politicians should say bluntly what they 
have all felt in their hearts, but concealed out of deference to Mr. 
Chamberlain. The official propaganda line at the beginning of the 
war was too obviously propaganda to impress the Germans. You 
cannot persuade a people to overthrow tyranny unless you really 
want them to overthrow it; and no one can really believe in German 
freedom who only mixes with the upper classes. The Junkers, the 
Civil Service and the small bourgeoisie are anti-democratic and 
German freedom will only be achieved if the industrial workers and 
the peasants can achieve power. But these classes are not what 
Mr. Duff Cooper means by Germany and I am not sure that he 
would not prefer to keep a Junker-ridden Germany under military 
domination by the Allies rather than trust those classes which proved 
their devotion to democracy after the last war. The Government, 
judging from Sir John Reith and other Ministers, has now decided 
that it is fighting the German people. I can see no conceivable hope 
for Europe if that is to be our attitude. Such a change of policy 
means that the Labour Party and the Trade Unions can now make 
quite clear their fundamental disagreement and their determination 
to give the decent forces in Germany a chance of asserting themselves 


at the first opportunity. They will be the more likely to be listened 
to in Germany now that their view contradicts the official line. 
* * * 
I had a talk this week to Charles Jarman, National Organiser of the 


Seamen’s Union, about the position of the Norwegian and Danish 
seamen after Hitler’s Scandinavian venture. He tells me that there 
are some 32,000 members of the Norwegian Seamen’s Union and 
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between 5,000 to 6,000 whalers now on their way home from their 
annual expedition to the Antarctic. There won’t be any “ quisling” 
mong then, te Ge wee Se ee aes 

has been one of the striking features of our period. Only last ye 
the first international wage agreement was signed through 
co-operation of the two unions. When the invasion occurred, the 
Norwegian Union’s funds were seized and the seamen were left in 
their ships all over the world without any prospect of receiving pay. 
The same is true of the Danes. Within a week the International 


Se 


prevailing rates of pay in Byitish money. Jarman told me of one 
illuminating incident about the sailors. Into the little office in 
Bermondsey walked a seaman to pay up the last three months dues. 
“IT expect you are hard up now,” he remarked; “ here’s twelve 
months in advance.” I do not think we fully understand the feeling of 
the seamen, whether belligerent or neutral, about the German methods 
of conducting naval war. In the last war it was so strong that a 
conference of seamen from all over the world was held in London, 
which agreed that not a ton of food or anything else should be carried 
to help the men who were murdering seamen all over the world. 
This time the methods of war are even more brutal. Eighty per cent. 
of the Norwegian seamen who lost their lives have died of exposure 
because their ships had been torpedoed, in defiance of the convention 
signed two years ago, miles from land and their boats machine-gunned. 
The feeling is correspondingly intense. Jarman told me that he was 
sure that the German seamen felt intensely their sense of isolation 
from other seamen. For there is a powerful solidarity of the sea. 
Men from Hamburg and district have always been democratic and 
they know precisely what seamen of other countries think of the 
practices of their Government. Now thousands of these German 
seamen are sitting in enforced idleness in neutral ports all over the 
world. The only reason why they do not mutiny, a Norwegian 
trade union organiser who had visited Germans in Vigo told me, 
was their fear of revenge by our seamen. They had been told that, 
after what had been done by the Nazis, the British sailors would cut 
off their right hands and their little toes, and they have been induced 


. to believe it. 


m 7 ” 


Bandying texts of scripture is one of the oldest and least profitable 
of British pastimes. The Puritans loved it; the Old Testament 
provided excellent texts for thwarting the enemies of the Lord. 
They were apt to overlook Christ’s teaching, which sought to supersede 
Jehovah, the Jewish tribal deity of wrath, by the universal deity of 
love and mercy. I thought this was agreed upon to-day when the 
fact that a phrase appears in Biblical texts no longer gives it divine 
authority. I was the more surprised to read the following dialogue 
between a conscientious objector and Judge Essenhigh, of the 
Lancashire Tribunal : 

Whereas the New Testament is inspired the Old Testament is scarcely 
worth the paper it is written on? Iam sorry for you if you do not accept 
the whole Bible as the inspired will of God. That is where the moderns have 
gone wrong. 

The applicant: If we were to take the Old Testament literally we should 
all have half a dozen wives each. We should strike our enemies into pieces. 
—Manchester Guardian, April 17th. 

This excellent retort might have been strengthened by reference 
to the private life of King David or any other equally odd argument 
for the morality of 3,000 years ago. I take it that the applicant in 
this case held, as serious Christians commonly do hold, that the 
essentials of Christianity are stated in the Sermon on the Mount. 
If Christianity is not a doctrine of loving your enemies and turning 
your other cheek to the assailant, what is it? And yet we find 
so-called Christians arguing like Mr. Healy in his reply to his critics 
on the wireless on Sunday night. When he started talking about 
texts of scripture, I said: “I do hope he doesn’t quote Christ and 
the money changers in the temple.” No sooner had I said it than 
out came just that example which exactly illustrates the non-violent 
thesis. For if there ever was a case of what the advocate of 
non-violence calls spiritual power, then it is found in the story of a 
man who picks up a bundle of small cords and with this ferocious 
weapon drives a great temple courtyard full of tradesmen, herdsmen 
and money changers out into the street. Obviously, they went not 
because they were not powerful enough to resist him and his whip of 
small cords, but because they were ashamed by the vigour of his 
personality and the truth of his words. No; no unprejudiced person 


who reads the gospel story can regard Christ as an advocate of violence. 
What they can say is that he was a mystic who laid down certain 
principles which they cannot consider applicable to present conditions, 


sees the teaching of this Gharch becase af he truth it enbodies 
and the social and individual value of its authoritative guidance. 
But a judge on a tribunal of conscientious objectors who does not 
tindefstand that a man may reasonably be an individual follower of 
the original teaching of Christ, or a B.B.C. commentator who commits 
so elernentary an error, are ‘surely both wrongly chosen for their 
positions. 
* * * 

A correspondent writes : it was easy for us of the post-war generation 
to make fun of Hal Fisher. His writing, his conversation, even his 
gestures were so stylised that the young critic could take off the 
mannerisms and believe that he had described the man. Any Oxford 
man will recognise a story which begins—either in French or in English 
—with the words, “ When I was in the Cabinet.” Those who 
knew him well, however, realised that behind this curiously bleak 
exterior formality, Fisher concealed a subtle sense of humour and a 
streak of intellectual passion. He laughed at his own mannerisms : 
he preserved them out of a real sense of style. For Fisher, both as 
historian and politician, was a follower of Voltaire, who recognised 
the sharp distinction between Liberalism and Democracy. He 
admired parliamentary institutions not as the mouthpiece of the 
people but as the civilised instrument of government by a ruling 
class, too wise either to be despotic or subservient to popular passion. 
His golden age was the parliamentarism of the eighteenth century, his 
aim as President of the Board of Education to abolish the tyranny of 
the majority by training the lower classes to accept the aristocratic 
tradition. Like Morley, he was a Whig who despised stupidity in 
the ruler and enthusiasm in the subject. Unlike Morley, he lived to 
see the age of reason end and the age of unreason take its place. 
That is what gave his History of Europe its enduring value. It may 
not contain references to the latest sources—Fisher was refreshingly 
free from this snobbery of modern historians—but it was all of a piece, 
the single-minded expression of a precise and elegant philosophy of 
life, written by a man who had been both an actor and a spectator 
on the stage of history and recognised that his act in the drama was 
over. His devotion to Lloyd George, in whose Cabinet he served, 
was that of a rationalist who understood the need for romance : his 
hatred for Christian Science that of a sceptic who despised high- 
falutin’ superstition. Let those who think Fisher humourless read 
his attack on Mrs. Baker Eddy in Our New Religion. He concludes 
a description of a testimony meeting with the words, “ The audience 
streamed out into the roar and battle of London, to banish the false 
belief of an appetite by the unreal and unnecessary phantom of a 
lunch.” A man who not only wrote but talked in that way made a 
Warden whom New College men will never forget. 

- nm * 


Referring to the changed format of this journal, a friend writes to 
say that he is sorry to hear the margins of our pages are being reduced : 
“the paper is, I’m told, read for its margins.” 

* *x 


* 


The same friend asked a bootblack if after the Budget he was going 
to give up beer. “No,” said the bootblack, “I shall drink it more 
slowly.” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of s5/- for the contribution at the head of the column 
goes this week to F. R. Frost. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


“I fear that our workmen, in their eagerness to fight against what they 
believe to be capitalistic principles of management, forget what in fact they 
should be fighting for, namely the protection of their own homes and liveli- 
hood. . . .” The Chairman said that the demand for anthracite was good, 
prices were satisfactory, and, barring unforeseen circumstances, if their work- 
men would only give better output the company would be able to pay a much 
better dividend.—Report of an annual meeting in the Evening Post, Swansea. 


For political reasons we have to have an alliance with the French, but that 
makes it only the more necessary to watch that no French habits or French 
morals are allowed to creep in here.—A letter in The Tribune. 


Membership is strictly limited as to numbers, so there is no fear that it 
will ever be overcrowded, or that uncongenial spirits or persons of a low 
class will ever bring a jarring note into the Club. ... The Abbey Club 
meets the needs of those who hitherto have been deterred from joining a 
Naturist Club by the fear that they may find as fellow-members some humble 
employée, the butcher, baker, grocer or the insurance man. Not that there 
is anything snobbish about the Club.—The Naturist. 
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Nudist Shows.—Dr. Warman calls for watchfulness.— Manchester Guardian. 


The directors of large companies often prefer public school and university 
men, because if they are of the right sort they will do their best for the 
company ; there is no trade union spirit among them. It is sometimes said 
that they are more successful in managing their subordinates than the former 

In Germany the middle class have been proletarianised, and an educated 
proletariat is a social danger. There are very few Germans now who have 
as much as £2,000 a year.—Dean Inge in the Evening Standard. 


THAT GERMANY 


Germany Explains to Scandinavia 

SUM reran tte snes acai ce ae Geecetes combos of « 
been compelled by Norwegian resistance to use force against members of a 
nation whom we really esteem and to whom we feel closely bound. It would 
have been far preferable to us all if the minor incidents which occurred in 
the advance into Denmark could have been avoided. That Scandinavians 
should shoot on Germans and Germans on Scandinavians offends our deepest 

Whether it were Germany or Britain that had occupied Norway it was 
surely a mistake, once the deed was done, to organise resistance which could 
anyway only be a partial resistance, and to carry it on under desperate con- 
ditions, especially as in our particular case Germany has offered a guarantee 
that she has no aim except to prevent aggression by others, that is, that she 
only desires to provide protection to the Norwegian coast against Anglo- 
French attacks. ... In brief, the weakness of Norway was dangerous ; 
that was the decisive fact.—Frankfiirter Zeitung, April 14th, 1940. 


An Alternative Explanation 

As was only to be expected, the Danes and Norwegians recognised the 
chivalry and discipline of the German troops. Our soldiers in the North 
are ambassadors of Germanism. We frankly admit that many Danes and 
Norwegians are at heart more in sympathy with the British and French than 
with us, and for that reason have an open ear for advice from London and 
Paris. No doubt we shall have to deal in future with many of these people 
who are devoted adherents of the Western democracies. They will follow 
the example of Hambro and leave the country.—Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 
April 12th, 1940. 


Alfred Rosenberg on War Aims 

Germany has taken up the struggle not only for itself. Germany has 
become the protector of the threatened and oppressed European continent. 
She fights to-day against a damnable dismemberment of the old splendid 
European continent into dozens of little States, exposed without scruple to 
blockade, hunger and destruction by the British. Germany’s struggle is 
really a living comradeship of all the European States. . . 

Against the dictate of Versailles, Germany has written upon her banner 
the right of self-determination of the peoples. She fights to-day not only 
for her own right of self-determination, but for the whole European continent 
against the bandit speculators of the world.—Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
April 17th, 1940. 


Nordic Divorce 


The new marriage law means that in future the decisive factor in the 
termination of broken and therefore worthless marriages is the common 
weal, that is, the interests of the people as a whole. This means the end 
of the idea that the termination or the continuance of the marriage should 
be determined by considerations of reward or punishment for either husband 
or wife, or for third parties who have disturbed the marriage. The decision 
of the Supreme Court in a recent case stresses that the needs of public policy 
are to be the determining factor.—Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, April 1oth, 
1940. 


PAPER-ERSATZ? 


[The author of this article is a leading British expert on paper-making and 
allied subjects. He has written two important books on Wood Pulp and on 
the chemical problems connected with the preservation of books and 
documents.—Epb., N.S. & N.]) 


In two recent Government Orders the supply of paper (other than 
for Government purposes, for export, or under licence) was first cut 
down to 60 per cent. of pre-war requirements ; then a few days after 
Germany attacked Norway, a further cut of 50 per cent. was made, 
so that the ration of paper for everyday uses is now equivalent to less 
than one-third of the pre-war consumption. 

Paper is made from cellulose pulp, which is the fibrous “ skeleton ” 
of a number of plants, the most important of these being trees. This 
country imports practically all its requirements of such paper-making 
materials, namely about 2} million tons per annum. Of this 80 per 
cent. is derived from tree-wood in one form or other, and most of it 
comes normally from Scandinavia and from Finland in particular. 
With the Baltic sealed and Norway and its coast a battleground, it is 
obviously unwise at the moment to rely too much on this source ef 


supplies. Esparto grass from French North Africa normally accounts 
for another 17.5 per cent.; actually, however, owing to difficulties 
with shipping facilities esparto imports have fallen to a fracticn of 
this figure since the war, and future prospects in the Mediterranean 
do not encourage the hope that the position will greatly improve. 
The remaining 2.5 per cent. consists of rags and what official 
statisticians call “other materials,” and for our present purpose. is 
negligible. 

What steps can be taken to deal with this situation? There is 
first the welcome possibility of an Allied victory in Norway, which 
will reopen this trade route and at least restore us to the. position 
in which we were situated at the beginning of April. Secondly, 
stocks of finished paper are certainly considerable, and if these are 
distributed judicially over the coming months, even assuming the 
worst, the shortage will not become acute just yet. The collection of 
waste paper for reutilisation has already received a good deal of 
publicity. Paper, however, cannot be reused indefinitely, and we 
have to prepare for a more distant future. One of our principal 
hopes for supplies rests on Canada, because Canada is both able and 
willing to provide an increasingly larger proportion of our wood pulp 
requirements. On the other hand, she has a close and friendly 
neighbour, the United States, which is dependent on Canada for over 
8 per cent. and on Scandinavia for over 17 per cent. of her wood pulp 
requirements ; the former is equivalent to about 650,000 tons per 
annum, that is about three-quarters of Canada’s pulp exports. The 
question is, therefore, can the Canadian pulp mills speed up 
their output in such a short time so as to replace Scandinavian 
supplies ? 

The next possibility to be considered is the use in this country of 
home-grown trees. This was in fact done during the last war, but it 
has several serious drawbacks. First, there are the rival claims of 
the industries which use timber for constructional purposes, and 
which themselves are suffering from events in Northern Europe. 
Secondly, there is the lack of suitable equipment for converting the 
wood into cellulose pulp; and thirdly, the fact that many of our 
indigenous trees are not altogether suitable for the purpose, and that 
forests, already inadequate, cannot be grown at a moment’s notice to 
replace those that are cut down. Ina long war the resources of modern 
technology would doubtless succeed in overcoming some of these 
difficulties, but the project must be dismissed. as a complete and 
immediate solution to the problem. 

It seems, therefore, that we must next consider substitutes for wood 
as a source of cellulose fibres. Such substitutes are not lacking; in 
fact well over 2,000 of them have been investigated since it was realised 
some 150 years ago that the future paper requirements of the world 
could never be satisfied by rags alone. Such substitutes have included 
materials as varied as wasps’ nests, manure, nettle stalks, grass and 
peat, and they have successively raised and destroyed the hopes of 
almost as many inventors and their financial backers. The point is 
that all of these materials can be made into paper, some more 
successfully than others, but that this is not the only requirement of 
a paper-making fibre. It is significant in fact that in spite of this 
apparent abundance of paper-making materials, wood pulp still 
accounts for over 90 per cent. of the paper made in the world. The 
failures are usually due to questions of yield, rate of growth (for 
replacements), and most important of all the ease of harvesting, 
collection and transport. Some of the substitutes have been able to 
satisfy all these requirements, but only by becoming of localised 
importance, the pulp and paper being made in the district where the 
plant is grown. Examples are bamboo in India, hemp stalks in Italy 
(where some 400,000 tons, which would otherwise be wasted, are 
available annually), straw (in agricultural countries such as Holland), 
sugar bagasse in Hawaii, delta grass in the Danube valley, and 
so on. 

Several possibilities of this nature are applicable to our present 
position, and of these straw is by far the most important. It grows 
quickly, and in quantities which in view of the present land policy 
(aided possibly by modern fertiliser research) should become in- 
creasingly large; it is easily harvested, and can be stored without 
deterioration ; and if suitably processed it can be made into paper 
pulp which blends well with the other paper fibres at present available. 
Certain types of existing pulp-making plant may, moreover, with a 
little technical ingenuity, be adapted to deal with it; in fact within 
two weeks of the outbreak of war paper of reasonably good quality 
and containing a high proportion of straw was being made in this 
country. 

Other alternatives are the reeds which are such a familiar feature 
of the Norfolk landscape ; potato and tomato haulms, which have 
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already been exploited for the same purpose in Germany although, it 
seems, as a compliment to the Fuhrer’s penchant for the former 
vegetable ; and nettles and bracken, which present certain obvious 
harvesting difficulties! Attempts to use certain of these were 
made during the last war, but the resulting papers even when judged 
by wartime standards could not be regarded as very successful— 
except perhaps as wrappings. Considerable technical strides have, 
however, been made since then, and if the position becomes at all 
acute necessity may force us to create a pulp industry which will 
probably serve us in good stead when the war is over. 

Finally, the possibility of a substitute for paper itself is one which 
must not be entirely dismissed, in an age in which science is. con- 
tinually achieving the apparently impossible. Suggestions of this 
nature have in fact been made from time to time, although they have 
usually had as their object the production of an “ everlasting ” 
substitute for paper for the preservation of valuable documents. 
They include photographic records on glass plates (photographic 
films being derived from cellulose), engravings on stone, and the 


‘burning of written characters into the glaze of pottery. Printing 


with a platinum “ ink ” on thin sheets of gold has also been used, for 
instance, to record an important speech by King George V! These 
may have their possibilities, but they hardly solve the problem of 
the daily newspaper or business letter. 

A material known as Alsifilm is the latest-comer to this field, and 
one which is of considerable interest, although still far from being 
the perfect paper ersatz. If suitably processed and carefully dried, 
certain American clays can be spread out in thin layers and persuaded 
to form coherent and self-supporting sheets or films. These films 
may be made flexible and crease-proof, they can be dyed and rendered 
either transparent or opaque, and they print well, especially by the 
rotogravure process. Since they may be made resistent to oil and are 
good insulators, they also have many possibilities outside the paper- 
using industries. One important respect in which they are inferior 
to paper is in strength, and in particular in resistance to tearing. 
Since the best method of overcoming this drawback is to add paper 
fibres, so that these interweave with and reinforce the clay film, it 
seems that even this possible substitute is not entirely independent 
of paper. It is suggested that certain English clays which resemble 
the American variety may have the same qualities, but I gather that 
no experiments have yet been made. All one can say is that it is 
always possible that the laboratory curiosity of to-day may be the 
new industry of to-morrow, and that Alsifilm is worthy of inclusion 
in this category even if it does not seem likely to provide us with 
the solution of our present paper problems. JuLius GRANT 


O GOD! O WASHINGTON! 
(After Samuel Butler) 


«The German record ... makes neutrality not merely difficult for Americans 
but shameful as well.”—Westbrook Pegler, U.S. columnist. 


Far away in the United States of America 
The isolationists bury their heads in the sand, saying : 
“ The belligerents are six of one and half-a-dozen of the other, 
But great is the Monroe Doctrine, rich the blessings of abstract 
neutrality,” 
O God! O Washington ! 


Neutral through thick,and thin in the old brave battle for freedom 

They voted credits to Finland solely for agricultural implements 

While trading arms to all comers on a cash-and-carry basis 

That they might be without reproach in the sight of the aggressors. 
O God! O Washington ! 


And the voice of reason cricth to the isolationists, saying : 

Ye who prefer the gabble of Goebbels to the gospel of freedom, 

When Britain is Hitler’s doormat and France Mussolini’s cuspidor 

Think ye to escape a kick on your large white naked posteriors ? 
O God! O Washington ! 


But the voice of reason falleth unheard on the isolationists’ posteriors 
The elevation of which blasphemes the principles of democracy. 
Geese once saved Rome but the ostriches of the Capitol will not 

save America. 
O Thomas Jefferson! O Walt Whitman! O Henry James! 

O President Roosevelt ! 

O Washington! O God! 
SAGITTARIUS 





GIVING AND GIVING UP 


I conress I was not only astonished but slightly shocked when 
I read in the News Chronicle that, according to the estimate of the 
British Institute of Public Opinion, one person in six had given up 
smoking since the beginning of the war. I have myself again and 
again both by word and by deed given proof of my sincerity as an 
advocate of abstinence from tobacco; but that was in peacetime 
when nothing seemed to matter much. In peacetime one can give 
up smoking without a twinge of conscience — without an uneasy 
fecling that it is one’s neighbours who in the end will have to pay for 
one’s experiment in virtue. In a sense, of course, everyone who 
abstains from tobacco does so at the expense of his neighbours. 
Someone has to foot the bill presented every year by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and, if you refuse to pay your share by smoking, 
the money you save must be provided by other people. In peacetime, 
however, taxation is comparatively light, and the State does not seem 
to need your money so much. As a result, you can even take a 
certain pride in becoming a non-smoker. 

To-day, however, all this is changed. You can now take pride 
only in being a smoker, and the heavier the smoker the better. With 
every packet of cigarettes you smoke, you know you are making a 
substantial contribution to the national income during a period of 
crisis. Think of all those extra twopences you have been throwing 
into the common purse since September last. Now your twopences 
will be fivepences. As you go on smoking, you will become more 
and more an altruist. - You will be proving yourself a good neighbour 
—a man who does not shrink from assuming his share of the general 
burden. In Russia they have a fine system—called I think, 
Stakhanovism—for encouraging public spirit in the factories, and 
the worker who shows the greatest output is honoured as a good 
citizen. It would be a fine thing, I think, if the Government 
instituted a Stakhanovite ribbon for smokers, recognising that they, 
too, in their humble way are good citizens. If this ribbon were 
given to everyone who smoked an ounce of pipe tobacco or forty 
cigarettes—some people would like to raise the number to sixty—a 
day, we should soon find a brisk rivalry going on among smokers to 
belong to this new legion of honour. 

It is quite easy, it should be remembered, to persuade people to 
oversmoke. Some years ago 50 per cent. of Englishmen were over- 
smoking in order to collect enough coupons from cigarette-packets 
to enable their wives to obtain free teapots, jam dishes, épergnes, and 
all sorts of domestic furniture. I have known a man to oversmoke 
merely in order to complete his child’s collection of a motor-car series 
of cigarette pictures. How much greater would the impulse fo 
oversmoke be if a cigarette constantly between the lips came to be 
regarded as a badge of honour ! 

I write this, not as one who believes that smoking is a good thing, 
but as one who believes that in normal times smoking is a rather 
bad thing. If tobacco were duty-free at the present moment, I would 
advise everybody to give up smoking. Even if the duty were only a 
light one, I should be inclined to urge abstinence. As the duty 
becomes heavier, however, it imposes a duty on us as well as on the 
tobacco. How can we decently attempt to evade either duty at a 
time like this? I can easily understand a hitherto non-smoking man 
of principle’s being tempted to turn smoker and so play the part of 
an honourable citizen. 

There is one great charm about taxes such as the tobacco tax. 
Paying them is purely voluntary. No one compels us to smoke. 
If we abstain from smoking, girls do not go round presenting us with 
white feathers or other humiliating emblems. To smoke or not to 
smoke is left to our consciences. Now the objection to many taxes 
is their compulsory nature. That is why most people hate Income 
Tax. Many of them would pay it gladly if they were not forced to 
pay it. Compulsion, however, seems to them an infringement of 
their liberty, with the result that even normally honest men pay large 
sums to solicitors to show them how to avoid paying what.they owe. 
Whether it would be possible to have an entirely voluntary system of 
taxation, I do not know. If I remember right—but probably I do 
not—Sir Alfred Zimmern in The Greek Commonwealth describes a 
voluntary system of taxation in ancient Athens. It is difficult to 
imagine such a system’s working in England. At the same time, 
it seems to me that a wise Chancellor of the Exchequer will make his 
taxation system as voluntary as possible. 

That is why I approve of Sir John Simon’s taxes on tobacco, 
whisky, and beer, and his increase in the price of postage and telephone 
calls. I only wish that he had added a few more things so that 
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non-smokers and teetotallers would also have had a chance of making 
large voluntary contributions to the revenue. As a whisky drinker, 
I am particularly grateful to him for his increase in the duty on 
whisky. If whisky had continued at its old price of 3s. 6d. a bottle— 
its price when I first came to England—I should be doing very little 
service to the State by drinking it. Drinking it, indeed, would be 
mainly self-indulgence. Now that it has gone up to 16s. a bottle, 
however, only a small fraction of my drinking is self-indulgence. 
At ieast, three-quarters of it is pure voluntary tax-paying. I doubt 
whether anyone but the whisky drinker pays of his own free will 
a tax on anything like the same scale. There are temperance 
advocates who deplore the amount of money that is spent on whisky, 
but the figures they quote—rather misleadingly—include the enormous 
taxation paid as well as the comparatively small amount of money 
the distillers would charge if whisky were duty free. Most of the 
money said to be spent on whisky is no more spent on whisky than 
the Income Tax is spent on whisky. It is spent on education and 
a vast number of other national services. I myself have a leaning 
towards teetotalism, but I cannot blind myself to the fact that, if I 
were a teetotaller, I should be of much less use to the State as a 
voluntary taxpayer. Have we any more right, I sometimes wonder, 
to evade taxes that are voluntary than to evade taxes that are com- 
pulsory? Is the tobacco-tax-dodger or the whisky-tax-dodger 
superior from a strictly moral point of view to the Income-Tax- 
dodger? The whisky drinker, it seems to me, is in a strong position. 
“ Lend to Defend,” etc., says the State to him. The whisky drinker 
ies: “I do not lend. I give.” 

I could not help thinking, as I listened to Sir John Simon explaining 
his Budget on the wireless, that he made-a mistake in not appealing 
to his listeners to devote as much of their expenditure as possible 
to the articles that are taxed most highly. I hoped to hear from 
him, for example, an urgent request to make more use of the telephone. 
After all, the people who already ring one up needlessly at all hours 
could ring one up»twice as often. Tell a telephone-fiend that by 
telephoning he—or she—is helping to win the war, and he—or she— 
will set to work at the dial with redoubled vigour. I am half sorry, 
indeed, that Sir John has increased the charge for telephone calls. 
There have always been nine-and-ninety reasons for telephoning ; 
and now patriotism has been added to them. 

The increase in the cost of postage is another feature of the Budget 
that I half regret. It will encourage patriotic people to write more 
letters ; and that will mean an added burden to many of us since, 
for some reason that I have never been able to understand, people 
who write letters expect to have their letters answered. My only 
consolation in the circumstances is that, if I find myself absolutely 
compelled to answer a letter, there will be more pleasure in writing 
a 24d. letter than there has hitherto been in writing a 1}d. letter. 
Paying 2}d. for a stamp will make one forget the pains of letter-writing 
in the joy of being a philanthropist. If to give is more blessed than 
to receive, we are certainly living in a blessed era. 

I cannot help wishing, indeed, that Sir John had cast his net wider. 
He has left so many of our pleasures untouched. Patriotic women 
must resent in particular his failure to put a thumping tax on cosmetics. 
To disfigure the face prettily has long been a source of gratification 
among women ; but a heavy tax would for the first time have afforded 
a moral reason for the disfigurement. For my own sake, again, 
I should like there to have been a tax on taxis. One could ride in 
taxis with a good conscience if the fare were raised to two shillings 
a mile, one-and-threepence of this going to the Treasury. 

Patent medicines, again—swallowing which probably does more 
to cheer human beings up than anything else except sport—might 
well have been made the object of heavy taxation. I found myself 
swallowing four different kinds the other day, and enjoyed every one 
of them; and, what is more, none of them seemed to do me the 
slightest harm. There is a high imaginative pleasure in swallowing 
a dose of vitamin A and in thinking that one is absorbing the equivalent 
of all the butter and all the carrots one has never eaten. I am sure 
that many of us would be glad in these days to show our gratitude 
by paying more for our patent medicines. And I doubt whether 
an increase in their price through taxation would lead to even one 
person in six’s giving them up. We patent-medicine-swallowers are a 
dogged race, not easily separated from our bottles. 

Still, in spite of a few flaws in his Budget, Sir John has done fairly 
well. He has counselled us not to spend money, and has at the 
same time given us some excellent reasons for spending the money 
that he has left us on the things we like best. The extra tax on 
tobacco was a stroke of genius. What honest man could now 
dream of giving up smoking till the war is over ? BB 





COUNTRY NOTES 

Surprises 

Aone the minor pleasures of life, doubly precious just now, is the 
habit that some plants have of appearing in unexpected places. Thus 
the starry blue anemone of the Apennines crops up in patches among 
the grass of the English orchard when it was really intended to remain 
sharing a border with the bulbs of early spring. There is something 
particularly satisfying in the union of blue and green, colours that 
compliment (I purposely do not write complement) one another, each 
courteously drawing out a quality from the other, the green making 
the blue seem brighter, the blue emphasising the extreme green- 
ness of the young grass. A pity that Marvell never had the oppor- 
tunity of observing this; it would surely have pleased him, but 
probably they never grew Anemone apennina or Scilla sibirica at 
Appleton House. Not that the Apennine anemone is very bright in 
its blueness ; it holds more of the powder-blue loved by the Chinese 
and by Nattier; but Scilla sibirica in its blueness rivals the vernal 
gentian. Grown in grass, it excels in intensity of colour its com- 
panions grown in the plain brown soil. Blue and brown do not 
compliment one another. Blue and grey, on the other hand, do; 
and I observe that a well-established pool of scillas will, in the course 
of years, travel gradually across a stone-paved path between the cracks 
of the paving in a little tide of advancing blue runnels, where no 
gardener however imaginative and optimistic would think of planting 
them. Nature has ideas of her own, which put ours to shame. The 
little lavender crocus, Tomastanus, is another wanderer, and some of 
the finest lilies of the valley I have ever seen (reputed to exact a rich 
soil and cool conditions) had spread themselves all over a cindered 
path in the full glare of the summer sun. To continue, the common 
rosemary will seed itself of its own accord in situations it would never 
have accepted for a moment at our desire. I have two strong young 
rosemarys growing out of a solid brick wall, in the chinks of the 
mortar; and by the way it is worth noting that these two are the 
healthiest survivors of their family after this wicked winter. Clearly, 
the reason is that neither frost nor damp could penetrate the wall 
to their roots, so the protection of the masonry replaced the protection 
of stone and boulder on their native Mediterranean hills. This shows 
the good sense of the seedlings in choosing that dry inhospitable spot. 
There are many legends connected with rosemary, but the one which 
consoles me best for the losses of this winter is the one which tells 
me that rosemary can never grow taller than Christ in His term here 
below: after thirty-three years, it is said, it ceases to gain height 
and begins to spread sideways. I forget where I learnt this fact, but 
I try to derive a philosophical comfort from it as I contemplate the 
dead brown bushes which have failed me long before their three-and- 
thirty years were achieved. 

The wild flowers share this pleasing trick of gate-crashing with the 
imported foreigners. Just now the woods are blowing with our native 
wind-flower, the white anemone, which is sometimes pink, and which 
blows itself freely into corners of the garden. I should never have 
thought of planting it deliberately ; particularly not in the corners 
it has chosen for itself. It has a taste for its location which I must 
recognise as being better than mine. I should never have thought of 
placing it at the foot of pleached limes, but it is perfectly in accordance 
there where it has set itself, flowering before the limes have come into 
leaf. There is a pure stark nakedness about the white flower which 
perfectly matches the nakedness of the lime-branches overhead. The 
early flower and the belated leaf—there is a sort of mystical com- 
munion between them which I accept but find hard to explain. This 
sense of communion and suitability happens so often in Nature that 
the lover of Nature must recognise it as a fact without trying to 
explain it away. It just exists; it is. Like Faith, it is not to be 
argued ; either it is to be accepted or rejected, and he who rejects 
it is the poorer for the rejection. 


War Anecdote 


These considerations lead me back from the haphazard arrange- 
ments of Nature to one of the most charming tiny stories which 
comes out of the war. A public building in a south-coast town ran 
out of its sand-supply for its sand-bags ; it therefore authorised its 
willing helpers to obtain sand or soil wherever available, even from 
the public garden if need be. Sacks were filled and stacked up, and 
no questions asked. They stood there, sturdily and soddenly protect- 
ing the walls and windows throughout the winter. But with the 
spring came a change. Green shoots began to appear through cracks 
of the sacking, and now the whole grim barricade blows with yellow 
daffodils. V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
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SIMON AND THE PLAN 


Sir John is not the kind of man 

To smile on Mr. Keynes’s plan. 

He far prefers the suave effect 

Of taxes that are indirect 

And more expensive postage which 

Falls equally on poor and rich. 

Since there is nothing quite so nice 

As equal shares of sacrifice, 

Sir John dropped Mr. Keynes’s plan 

In justice to the working-man. N. M. 


WHAT YOU HEAR 


My last article produced an interesting effect, a perfect Colonel Blimp 
letter about my remarks on Maurice Healy. Lieutenant-Colonel 
(R.A.) wrote to me from the United Services Club : 

“To say that he ‘ talks about the “ working man ”’ as if he were a primitive 
tribe’ is simply an abuse of the English language. In what other words 
would you suggest that he should express his meaning ? ” 

That puts it very nicely from the Pall Mall end. And I think that 
too many people in the B.B.C. find it difficult to think in any other 
way. It is not only Maurice Healy who thinks of the labourer as 
an aborigine. Twice in the past week I have heard, for instance, a 
lady called Suzette Tarri pretending to be a charlady. The B.B.C. 
are very keen on this act and recently wrote it up in the Radio Times. 
She puts on a whining, wavering imitation working-class voice. She 
is middle-aged and she cannot get anyone to marry her; her fiancé 
goes to bed in his spectacles and cannot give her a ring till her chil- 
blains are better—he has only had one job in years, and was sacked 
the first day. She won £5 at a local bazaar, in the “ funny make-up ” 
competition, which was strange because she only came to look on. 
The lodgers in the boarding house where she works never have a 
good word for her. They sent her half a mile to post a letter. Out 
of her savings she has bought five vacuum cleaners, because she is 
bewitched by the salesmen, the last of which called her Carole 
Lombard. On April 12th she started off by telling us “ this spring 
weather fair makes your sap rise, doesn’t it?” And on April 20th 
she said: “I always have to keep an eye on myself in the spring,” 
because she found her sap rising so. Perhaps I am unduly sensitive ; 
I suppose someone must like this sort of thing. 

The B.B.C. are obsessed with the charlady, presumably because 
she is the only working-class person their producers and writers 
meet. The other day they had a programme called “‘ Cheery Charing,” 
where Suzette Tarri, playing the part of Mrs. Gusset, was addressed 
by her employer in much the same way that Maurice Healy speaks 
of working people in his Sunday postscripts. 

To a large section of these intelligent young men, piled neatly one 
above another in Broadcasting House, the working class is something 
strange, stupid, economically and sexually unsuccessful, something 
very animal in which the sap rises in spring. They produce regular 
stereotypes of workers, and these stereos are poured out week after 
week through innumerable wireless sets into innumerable middle- and 
upper-class homes. I wonder if the effect may not be to increase class 
consciousness and to widen the gulf of misunderstanding between 
different sections of the community. Very seldom do we hear on the 
wi:eless any genuine expression of the feelings, actions and ideas of 
that enormous majority of the population which left school at 14. 
And since Miss Olive Shapley married one of the staff and thus became 
debarred from carrying on as programme producer, this under- 
supply of genuine reportage has further declined. There is now 
nobody on the staff except D. G. Bridson who really combines the 
touch of ordinary people and the genius of radio. Stephen Potter’s 
programmes are brilliant; think of his “escape of the submarine 
Ortzel.” But he understands best at the level of the officer (he was 
in the Guards himself) and the intellectual artisan (he was a W.E.A. 
tutor). 

All this was borne home on me vividly on St. George’s Day, when, 
like some oasis in the arid sands of months, I heard a programme 
which was genuinely “ representative” of “the people.” Rightly 
the B.B.C regarded this day as an opportunity to put across the real 


core of England; and fortunately they gave the job to Bridson as 
producer, with J. B. Priestley as compere and writer. Priestley’s pleasant 
Yorkshire accent and common sense gave a genuine flavour to the 


words which linked the recordings of working people in Durham and 
on Tyneside, in Lincoln and Bradford and Lancs. The material had 
no particular continuity—a relief to hear a programme that hadn’t— 
it simply left England to talk to itself. And at the end Priestley talked 


to England, gently but forcibly, telling us that, after the war was over, 
we must at last face up to our own problems, especially the hideous 
squalor of Victorian industrialism which has overwhelmed large 
areas of our earth, unrelieved by park or beauty, “ like an evil dream.” 
The best programme I have heard this year. 

From J. B. Priestley to William Shakespeare is a longish jump, but 
an English one. For generations Shakespeare has been the subject 
ef a vaguely universal respect in Britain. Last week Shakespeare was 
brought up to date in a:show called “ New Faces.” Arthur Young, 
highly educated and intelligent like most jazz writers in this country, is 
responsible for swinging four of Shakespeare’s love lyrics, including 
““ Oh Mistress Mine,” “ Sigh No More, Ladies.” These four tunes, 
with Shakespeare’s unaltered words sung to them, impress me enor- 
mously and against my will. Not only are the words contemporary— 
so contemporary in spirit that they make the war seem insignificant 
against the static background of British sentiment—but they are perfect 
“ swing ” (if swing is perfect !). As one of the brightest men in the 
dance music business remarked to me: “ Until now people have heard 
of Shakespeare but they don’t know what the heck it’s all about. I 
think this will carry Shakespeare to everyone. Do them good.” 

? MONITOR 


THE MOVIES 


“Gone with the Wind,” at the Palace, Empire and Ritz, 
“La Marseillaise,” at the Academy. 
“Tis Etaient Neuf Ceélibataires,” Studio One. 


Gone with the Wind is a film to make D. W. Griffiths green in his grave 
and Cecil B. de Mille look to his gilded crown. An epic of the Old South 
during the civil war, running time three hours and forty minutes, expense 
account in astral figures, photographed throughout in Technicolor, 
moreover giving painless birth to a new star—it will be a hard and 
expensive task to surpass this gargantuan production. Miss Margaret 
Mitchell’s novel swept America like an epidemic; the search for a 
suitable actress to play the heroine, Scarlett O’Hara, provided front-page 
Hollywood news for a year; after so much publicity and brouhaha it 
was difficult indeed for the producers not to bring forth a mouse. Luckily 
Miss ‘Mitchell, though her prose was indifferent, was profligate of plot 
and action, and provided a story ideal for such extravagance. The first 
half of the picture is utterly absorbing : it is possible to ignore the strange 
vagaries of Technicolor (the livid sky, the greenish light which flickers 
inconsequentially across features if they are painted any other shade 
but brick red) and the hackneyed characterisation, in the fascination of 
watching the customs of the Old South so prettily described, of observing 
Vivien Leigh’s lively and capable performance, and of gaping at the 
violent realism of the war sequences. It is amazing how completely 
this film has abandoned polite cinematic convention ; if any of the ladies 
are ill they look ill, if they go out in a storm their hair goes straight, the 
sequences in a hospital at Atlanta are brutally life-like, and a scene in 
which Miss Leigh shoots a Yankee soldier in the face exceeds the con- 
ventional bounds of realism. The second half of the picture develops 
the character of the heroine, and deals off-hand with life in the South 
after the war; there is too much of birth, death and a tedious marriage, 
and, as the characters throughout are little more than types, the interest 
is not sustained. Nevertheless, Miss Leigh continues to delight and 
there are some beautiful scenes and costumes. The enormous cast 
includes Clark Gable, Leslie Howard, and Olivia de Havilland, but it 
is exclusively Miss Leigh’s film. It is doubtful if Gone with the Wind 
will have the same success in England as it is having in America; the 
English are nct addicts, as are the Americans, of the cinema, and, like 
an overdose of. cocaine to the novice, a visit to the film will probably 
result not in exhilaration but in complete anaesthesia. 

Jean Renoir in his film of the French Revolution, La Marseillaise, has 
used a technique derived from the Russian film—diffuse, documentary, 
dealing with the crowd rather than with personalities. It is high time 
to break with the Baroness Orczy tradition of French revolutionary films, 
but it is unfortunate that Jean Renoir whose handling of character is so 
infinitely subtle should, in telling a story panoramically, deprive himself 
of his best asset. All dramatic device has been abandoned, and the 
Revolution is shown as it was—a slow irresistible seizure of power by the 
bourgeoisie. There is a magnificent and dramatic scene of the storming 
of the Tuilleries, and a brilliant sketch of the misunderstanding King 
by Pierre Renoir. This is a laudable effort by a brilliant director working 
out of his proper medium. 

Sacha Guitry is the only man to have introduced to the cinema the 
personal atmosphere of the theatre. Both by his acting and his pro- 
duction he has established an intimacy with his audiences which enhances 
the appeal of his charming humour. J/s Etaient Neuf Célibataires is 
perfect material for his technique—slight, witty, and thoroughly French 
in the English sense. Monsieur Guitry remains histrionically in the 
background, but he is always present, providing entertainment with 
the assistance of Elvire Popesco and a brilliant cast, which is well up to 
Guitry standards, 

ANTHONY BOWER 
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THE COMING WEEK 


Saturpay, April 27th— 
Barbara Wootton: “ Federal Union,” 12 Gt. 
Newport Street, 6 

Sunpay, April 28th— 
Prof. M. Polanyi: “ Social Action by Plan or 


> agen tt Conway Hall, 11. Concert, 
30. 

Rabbi Dr. Mattuck: “ The Faith of a Modern 
Jew,” Liberal Jewish Synagogue, St. John’s 
Wood, 11.15. 

Labour Party Pacifist Fellowship General 
Meeting, House, 3. 

Monpay, April 29th— 

John Piper: “ Cubism—Cézanne, Picasso, 
Braque,” Morley College, 7.30. 

%. S&S. L.- Pek: and the Future,” 


12 Gt. Newport Street, 7.45. 


Tuespay, April 30th— 

J. O. Henriques: “ Facing the Facts—What Is 
Wrong with Our Social Services ?”” Housing 
Centre, 1. 

Roger Gibb: “The Problem of Railway 
Charges,” Canterbury Hall, Cartwright 
Gardens, W.C.1, 5. 

“ Give Us This Day,” Torch. 


WepNEsDAY, May 1st— 

Sir Richard Acland : 
Federal Union,” “ The Falstaff,” 1. 

M. Genissieux: “ L’Allemagne vue par un 
Frangais,”’ Institut Frangais, 5. 

M. Maheu: “Chronique de la Quinzaine,” 
Institut Frangais, 5.30. And every Wednesday 
fortnight until June 26th. 

Fabian May Day Dance, Burlington Galleries, 
7-30. 

Kundan Lawl Jalie: “‘ Mahatma Gandhi and 


8.45. 
“ Peril at End House,”’ Vaudeville. 
TuHurspay, May 2nd— 
Hilda Ormsby: “Critical Areas in South 
Eastern Europe,”’ Canterbury Hall, 5.30. 
Tea-time Concert by Rosé Quartet, 
Mary Hall, 5.30. 
Fripay, May 3rd— 
First Week-end Conference of the National 
Book Council, Burlington Hotel, Eastbourne. 
Till May 6th. Particulars 3 Henrietta 
Street, W.C.2. 
Graham Pollard: “The Provincial News- 
paper,” Birkbeck College, 5.30. 


Correspondence 


THE DAILY WORKER AND 
THE WAR 


Str,—It is necessary for those who do not accept 
the attitude expressed by the Daily Worker to the 
German invasion of Scandinavia to disassociate 
themselves from that attitude. 

On Tuesday, April 9th, the day before the 
invasion, the Daily Worker expressed the view that 
the laying of mines by the British in Norwegian 
territorial waters “‘ does not directly harm Germany 
in a military sense—that indeed is obviously 
directed rather towards the general domination of 
Scandinavian policy by the Western Powers, with 
the principal idea of directing it against Russia.” 
Hence there were indications “that the German 
Government may after all prefer to let the situation 
ride for the moment... and act diplomatically 
rather than militarily.” 

But after the German invasion, in the issue of 
April 13th, Frank Pitcairn wrote: “Everyone 
knew that if Britain invaded Norwegian territorial 
waters with minefields the Germans would respond 
with counter action. Nobody is fool enough to 
suppose that they would not.” 

The contradiction, though extreme, is not in 
itself particularly important. But it is decisive in 
the sense that it shows the nature of the argument, 
used by Pitcairn in the same article, and by the 
Daily Worker on every day since the German 
invasion of Scandinavia. The argument is that that 
invasion was an inevitable, easy to foresee, and in 
that sense justified, reply to the British violation of 
Norwegian waters ; that the whole responsibility for 
the spread of the war to Scandinavia, and the suffer- 


“My Attitude Towards 


ings of the Norwegian people rested on Britain and 
France exclusively and not upon Germany. The 
passages quoted show that this argument was 
resorted to only after the German invasion had 
taken place. 

The whole tenor of the Daily Worker during the 
past weeks has expressed the above view—of the 
exclusive guilt of Britain and France. For example, 
on April roth the Diplomatic Correspondent began 
his article: “In a single day and night, British 
and French Government wrecking of Norwegian 
neutrality has extended the war by nearly 
1,000 miles. ... Sweden is directly threatened. 
There is an immediate possibility of a British and 
French attempt to invade that country.” Neither 
in this article, nor (except by inference from an 
agency report that Oslo had surrendered) anywhere 
else on the front page of this issue of the Daily 
Worker, is it possible to discover that the German 

t had taken the slightest part in any 
attack on Scandinavia. It is literally true that 
someone who, on April roth, took no other news- 
paper but the Daily Worker would have been unable 
to discover that on the previous day the German 
Army had invaded Denmark and Norway. (Unless 
he could guess it from a phrase in the leading 
article. “The German Imperialists struck back 
immediately.”’) 

It is true that on subsequent days the Daily 
Worker inferred that German forces were in Norway, 
as, for example, on April 11th, with the headline 
“ British attempt to take Narvik Repulsed.”” Since 
then, too, the German invasion has been, by 


inference, repeatedly referred to and justified, by — 


the argument that it was the British who first broke 
international law by laying the minefield. But no 
attempt, even, has been made to answer the obvious 
retort that, if we are to play the not very profitable 
game of asking “who began it?” why should we 
fail to mention the far more violent breach of inter- 
national law which the German imperialists have 
been committing, im respect of Norway, since the 
beginning of the war, in the form of sinking 50 Nor- 
wegian ships and drowning over 1,000 Norwegian 
sailors ? 


Examples of the apologetics for the German 
Imperialists into which the Daily Worker has fallen 
could be multiplied. But no one who reads, 
especially, the first half-dozen issues after the 
invasion of Norway, can possibly doubt what is the 
real attitude to the war of those who write and 
direct the newspaper. That attitude is something 
quite different from the characterisation of this war 
as an inter-imperialist war; as a war fought out, 
that is to say, between two rival Imperialist groups, 
for the familiar Imperialist purposes of a redivision 
of world power. With such a characterisation of the 
war I, for one, am in agreement. (Though, because 
of the special character of Fascism, I do not agree 
that the British workers have no interest in the 
question of which group of Imperialists is victorious). 
If, for exampie, the Daily Worker, while consenting 
to report the German invasion of Norway, and 
even perhaps permitting itself a word of sympathy 
with the Norwegian people, as one latest victim of 
Fascist aggression, had pointed out that the Germans, 
though by far the most obvious aggressors, were 
not the only people who took aggressive action ; 
that all Imperialists, including the British and 
French, were aggressive; that the Norwegian 
people had been dragged into the war by the 
encroachments on their neutrality, first of one side 
and then of the other, I should have comprehended. 
But in fact the Daily Worker’s attitude was one of 
apology, the more complete in some ways because 
tacit, for the German Imperialists; it was an 
attitude of apology carried, on the day after the 
German invasion, to the fantastic lengths of refusing 
to report that invasion at all. 

This treatment of the German invasion of 
Scandinavia is no more than the culminating 
revelation of an attitude on the part of the Daily 
Worker which has caused many of its readers to 
characterise it as, not so much anti-war as simply 
pro-German. It is being asked on all sides how the 
able and sincere men who write and conduct the 
Daily Worker can have given this impression. This 
is, I think, the explanation. They believe that the 
safety of the Soviet Union is now bound up with 
the success of the German Government in averting 
defeat at the hands of the Allies ; that if the Allies 
have any considerable growth in strength they will 
attack the Soviet Union. 

It is this identification of the interests of the 
Soviet Union with the success of the German 


Imperialists which has, in the main, driven those 
responsible for the conduct of the Daily Worker to 
take their present line. It has driven them to an 
interpretation of Lenin’s policy of revolutionary 
defeatism which makes it clear, in almost every line 
they write, that they now care nothing for the 
consequences of a total defeat of Britain, France, and 
now Norway, in this war at the hands of the Nazi 
Imperialists. That is what everyone who is not 
wilfully deceiving themselves must feel when he 
reads any of their pronouncements. 

After a week of treating the news of the German 
invasion in the above manner the Daily Worker of 
April 15th, reporting the North Battersea election, 
wrote; “ All that is needed to win them firmly for 
Joyce is conviction that stopping the war, which 
they do not want, would not mean ‘ giving way to 
Hitler.’ ” 

Yes, that is all that is needed. But every line 
written in the Daily Worker drives me to the con- 
viction that those controlling the Daily Worker are 
prepared, for the sake of what they consider to be 
the interests of the Soviet Union, to give way to 
Hitler to any extent, and that they are utterly 
irresponsible as to the consequences to the British 
people of such unlimited giving way. So long as 
that remains the case I, and, it seems, almost every- 
body else in the country, can have nothing to do 
with them, however much we, like all sane people, 
“do not want the war,”’ and however much we may 
agree with them as to the general character of the 
war. JOHN STRACHEY 


Sir,;—May I correct the misinterpretation of the 
policy of the German Communist Party which is 
contained in your article in the issue April 6th, as 
well as in the letter of Mr. Kenley published lost 
week? By quoting only parts of an article by 
Walter Ulbricht (and therefore misquoting it) you 
inferred that the German Communist Party is 
primarily concerned with the struggle against British 
Imperialism and the agents of British Imperialism 
in Germany, and tends to collaborate with the Hitler 
Government. 

Walter Ulbricht says in his article that “ the 
struggle of the German working people against the 
agents of British Imperialism, against the Thyssen 
clique and its friends among the Social Democratic 
and Catholic leaders in Germany means by no means 
the formation of a bloc with the National Socialist 
regime and toleration of the suppression of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. On the contrary, just this 
attitude demands an even more determined struggle 
against all imperialist strivings of the German 
ruling class. This imperialist policy finds its expres- 
sion particularly in the national oppression of the 
Austrian, Czech, Slovak and Polish people... . 
The German people as well as the nations which 
have been incorporated in the German state of 
nationalities are faced with the task: to work not 
together with British capital for the extension of the 
war and a new Versailles, but with the Soviet Union 
for peace, for national independence and friendship 
of the nations.” 

By way of explanation it may be necessary to 
state the reasons why it is important for the German 
workers to oppose a victory of the Allies and of the 
political groups which support the Allies in this war, 
such as the Social Democrats, the Centre Party and 
the Thyssen clique. Having suffered the con- 
sequences of one Allied victory and realising the | 
aims of both parties in an imperialist gvar, the 
German workers see that the real aims of the Allies 
are: (1) to reduce German capitalism to dependency 
on British capitalism ; (2) to crush Germany as a 
nation—i/ faut en finir; (3) to prevent Germany 
from going socialist; and (4) 10 make Germany 
the battlefield in the fundamental struggle against 
socialist Soviet Russia. 

This aspect of a real socialist movement may be 
new and somewhat hard to understand to sup- 
porters of this war, but even those who support 
the war should not completely misinterpret the 
German Communist policy (including even making 
the slanderous suggestion that there is an alliance 


between the Communists and the Nazis). It is 
specially important, therefore, to stress the efficient 
struggle conducted by the German Communists 
against their own imperialist Government. Some 
of the principal laws introduced at the outbreak of 


war with the aim of considerably reducing the 
standard of living of the German worker had to be 
repealed by the end of the year by various orders 
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(Ley on November 27th, Seldte on January 15th). 
These important successes of the German workers 
are well summarised in an article in the February 
number of Inside Nazi Germany, and it is testified 
by the neutral correspondent writing in the Daily 
Telegraph of March 28th that it is the Communists, 
utilising the pact with the Soviet Union, who are 
leading the movement of the workers for improved 
conditions. This movement is obviously the most 
effective struggle against the Hitler regime and the 
war, for it deprives the Government of means with 
which to wage the war and builds up the united 
front of the workers. Jack GASTER 
94 Baker Street, W.1. 





Sir,—I wish to appeal to those rank and file 
members of the Communist Party with whom I 
worked with such harmony in Popular Front days, 
when, however great the difference between their 
philosophy of life and mine, so many of our immediate 
practical objectives were, or seemed to be, identical. 
Especially do I address those who were converted 
to Socialism by the Left Book Club work, and who 
may then or subsequently have joined the C.P. 

Do they realise the way things are going ? 

Originally, after a short “ pro-war” period, the 
“line ” was the straight “ defeatist ”” one—this is an 
imperialist war: the enemy is always at home: 
let each working class concentrate on attacking “ its 
own” bourgeoisie, and the result will be an inter- 
national socialist revolution. I totally disagree with 
this position. However great an element of imperial- 
ist rivalry there may be in this war, in effect it is a 
war for the defence of the world against fascist 
aggression. A Hitler victory—indeed, a failure to 
weaken Hitler’s power to dominate and enslave— 
would be the end of all our hopes of progress. But 
while I totally disagree with the “ defeatist ” position, 
it can be understood and defended. 

But C.P. policy in the various countries (and it 
must be seen, of course, as a co-ordinated whole) 
shows unmistakable signs of developing from a 
straight “‘ defeatist’”’ position into something very 
different. 

You have already quoted an article by Ulbricht, 
the prominent German communist, who wrote: 
“‘ Great Britain is the most reactionary force in the 
world,” Is that attacking “ his own ”’ bourgeoisie ? 
Is it conceivable that Liebknecht could have said 
anything of the kind? 

In France it is alleged that leaflets are being issued 
by the C.P. advocating sabotage in munition factories : 
calling upon the workers to unite “‘ so that British 
capitalism shall be wiped out ’’—not French capital- 
ism, or French, British and German capitalism: and 
saying that it is the British Empire which is the real 
enemy and that the Fiihrer has stretched out a loyal 
hand to Frenchmen. If these allegations are untrue, 
why, after their publication in the British press, has 
there apparently been no denial either of their 
authenticity or of their C.P. origin? And if phrases 
have been umfairly dragged from their context, 
why are we not told so? 

Finally, the Daily Worker. Already on February 
Ist we were presented with the grotesquely un- 
Marxist argument that Chamberlain, not Hitler, 
was responsible for the war, because it was he that 
declared it: and since then there has been a rapid 
degeneration. In the issue of April 9th huge head- 
lines presented our minelaying in Norwegian waters 
(which had just taken place) as an atrocious crime: 
next day, after the German invasion, that invasion 
was virtually unreported, and a C.P. manifesto was 
published which contrived to make no mention of it, 
And we are now told day by day that the British 
are preparing to invade (successively) Holland, 
Belgium and the Balkans, and tha all reports of any 
such German intention are “‘ smoke screens” to 
cover our own projected villainy: and (culminating 
grotesquerie) the British press is accused of having 
carried on a campaign of provocation against Italy 
since the Scandinavian invasion—the roles being 
just simply reversed ! 

Is all this concentrating on the defeat of “ onc’s 


own” bourgeoisie? Is it not rather a singling out 
everywhere (in Germany, France and Britain) of 
Britain as the main enemy ? 

The reason is obvious. The Soviet Union, for 
whatever reason, inclines to Hitler Germany: 


then inevitably so do the Communist Parties in 
every country. 

I submit that C.P. members should face the fol- 
lowing questions. Jf they are sure that nothing 
matters but the security and power of the U.S.S.R. ; 


if they are sure that the U.S.S.R. is the best judge of 
the measures necessary to maintain that security and 
increase that power: if they therefore consider it 
the duty of progressives everywhere to act on her 
instfuctions: if they would tolerate a Nazi victory 
in Norway and Sweden and Denmark and the 
Balkans and France and Great Britain, provided 
that Soviet policy. demands it: then I have nothing 
further to say. Alternatively, if they are sure that, 
whatever the present appearances, Soviet policy 
will so shape itself as ultimately to secure the defeat of 
reaction everywhere, and in particular of Nazism, 
and that what she is now doing is a mere preliminary 
tactic, then again I have nothing further to say. 
But if they feel with me that the only way to 
secure working class objectives is to prevent the 
disaster of a Hitler victory, and that in fulfilling that 
task it is only on ourselves that we can rely: then 
14 Henrietta Street, 
W.C.2. 


Victor GOLLANCZ 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Sir,—A quotation in your “This England” 
column made a very neat and amusing comment on 
our loss of civil rights by stating that owing to the 
banning of a hall I was prevented from speaking 
on “British Liberty in Decline.” 

Unfortunately for the effectiveness of the point 
made the statement is based on a misunderstanding. 
In the first place, my Council, as is well known, is 
an independent non-party body, not associated 
with any party politics. It does in fact include 
among its members persons of all parties—Con- 
servatives, Liberals and Socialists—and people 
with no political ties, who differ on most questions 
but are united in their determination to protect our 
democratic rights from infringement. 

Neither I nor my Council came under any ban. 
I explained some time ago to the organiser that I 
should be unable to fulfil the engagement and I 
suggested a substitute, but owing to local difficulties 
in booking a hall the lecture was cancelled. 


The National Council for RONALD KIpp, 
Civil Liberties, Secretary. 


37, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.r. 


[We hope no reader took our joke seriously.— 
Ep., N.S. & N.] 


U.A.B. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest both Miss 
Hill’s book and the review on that book in the New 
STATESMAN AND NATION. It is a valuable book. I 
agree with most of its conclusions. 

But I think both you and your reviewer have 
assumed much too lightly that the Unemployment 
Assistance Board “ has come to stay.”” In the first 
place, if the scale were sufficient for maintenance, 
and (if a means test is supposed necessary) 
only the private income of the recipient from 
investments, “ streets of houses,” and so on been 
taken into account, the investigation of all ordinary 
cases would drop to a minimum. Such investigations 
are purely financial, and, as was done in non- 
contributory old age pensions, a matter for the 
Treasury. 

But my main point is other. 

The main trend of the legislation of the twentieth 
century was to cover the classes which had formerly 
received out relief from the poor law by giving them 
the right to a fixed money payment. That was the 
object of unemployment insurance, health insurance, 
widows pensions, old age pensions. We now see 
the unemployed, widows, and aged placed under a 
new poor law administered by a board of nominated 
persons ; for the Assistance Board now deals with 
the bulk of the unemployed, and with “ supple- 
mentary pensions,” that is with the bulk of the two 
main classes of the old out relief, the “‘ able-bodied ”’ 
and the aged. 

The Assistance Board consists of nominated 
persons. It is not under the effective control of 
Parliament ; its rules and regulations are “laid” 
before Parliament, but they cannot be amended, 
and the express consent of Parliament is not re- 
quired. Ministerial responsibility is rather vague. 
They are assisted by appointed local committees to 
advise on local conditions—the local authorities 
being left out of the picture ; administration is in 
the hands of paid officers under the control of the 
central board. 

The analogy with the Poor Law Commissioners of 


1834 must present itself to everyone’s mind. They 
too were a body of appointed persons; they too 
dealt very strenuously with “ out relief.” Aad I am 
a little comforted to think that ever since the con- 
stitution of that Board, and the end of that Board it 
has been held up in every text book on the art of 
government, as a frightful example of the wrong 
way to set to work. 

But, leaving history alone, cannot any Labour 
person see, that it is absolutely contrary to all prin- 
ciples of democracy to entrust a service affecting so 
closely the very lives of the people to an irresponsible 
appointed board of the kind described above. 

I am absolutely sure of one thing, and that is this. 
In the crisis of unemployment which follows a war, 
the “new poor law”’ will pass through the same 
stormy times that.the old poor law did in 1920; 
and the administration of the Board, the powers 
of the Board, and the existence of the Board will be 
very fiercely challenged. This will then be a burning 
subject of controversy ; and we had better be ready 
for it. A. SUSAN LAWRENCE 


THE KEYNES PLAN 


Sir,—Your correspondents on the subject of the 
Keynes Plan seem to have overlooked a point of 
some importance. Principally concerned with the 
question “Who is to pay for the war?’ they 
suggest various possible distributions of the burden 
of payment. If the question is to be discussed in 
these terms, almost inevitably the conclusion follows 
that, as the rich have not enough money to cover 
wartime expenditure, whatever they are unable to 
find must be contributed by the poor. I would like 
to suggest that the very terms of such an argument 
indicate a totally false assumption about the nature 
of wealth and payment. The implied assumption 
is that there exists in the country a fixed amount of 
wealth, reckoned in terms of annual income, and 
that this “money wealth” is the only source on 
which we can draw “to pay for the war.” A dis- 
cussion based on such an assumption must be 
misleading in its conclusion, and the questions it 
considers will be either unreal or of little value. We 
might as weli discuss whom we are to pay for the 
war as how we are to pay for it. 

Would it not be more profitable to consider the 
problem which really confronts us—how are we to 
produce the implements of production and destruc- 
tion without which the war cannot successfully be 
carried on, and how are we to provide for the men 
who make and use those implements? In other 
words, how can we increase our productive capacity ? 
It cannot be necessary to suggest the answer to that 
question to the readers of a Socialist periodical. 

So long as Socialists discuss schemes to raise 
money to pay for the war they are playing into the 
hands of their political enemies: they tacitly admit 
to be true what they should know to be false. Wealth 
does not consist of money. Wealth must be reckoned 
in terms of goods (guns and butter), and goods can 
be produced only by men and machines and raw 
materials, We have these three prerequisites. If 
they were properly employed the question of who 
is to pay for the war would not even arise. 

If the Labour Party would cease to play the part 
of pillars (or mere ornamental buttresses) of a 
capitalist economy the eventual cost of the war might 
be greatly reduced. J. B. 

Torquay, 

South Devon. 


ARGYLL BY-ELECTION RESULT 


Sir,—It was surprising to find that your editorial 
comments this week contained no reference to the 
interesting and significant result in the Argyll 
by-election, where the Scottish Nationalist candidate 
polled more votes against the Government candidate 
than has been the case in any other contest since the 
war started. 

The result, I suggest, signifies that in some areas 
at least of Scotland there are many people who 
approve of the war but distrust the present Govern- 
ment and have little confidence in their ability to 
further the causes for which the war is being fought. 
In Scotland we have a special interest in securing 
sufficient independence after the war to enable us to 
prevent any repetition of the ghastly aftermath 
of the last war and concentrate our available resources 
on well-planned reconstruction of the country’s 
economy. Experience has taught us to have little 
hope of expecting this from Westminster. There is 
no doubt that this particular aspect of the Nationalist 
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candidere’s programme made 2 strong appeal to an 
area like Argyll, so tragically neglected by absentee 
landed proprietors and in many other ways in need 
of comprehensive reconstruction. 

I might add that the Nationalist candidate started 
from zero, with no money, no organisation and no 
favourable press; and on polling day he had about 
‘a quarter of his opponent’s motor cars—a fact of 
some importance in such a scattered constituency. 
And lastly, he secured his poll of 7,300 odd votes 
(against the Government candidate’s 12,300) im- 
mediately after the Norwegian invasion, amid the 
ensuring panic, which must have lost him fully 
2,000 votes. As a leader in the Glasgow Bulletin 
said, the result is a “ warning to the Government.” 

49 George Square, Rosert Hurp 

Edinburgh. 


THE FREE LANCES 


Sir,—The peevish article you publish by one of 
the Free Lances on the wartime liquidation of his 
re ne eee 
with the dignity and fortitude with which the 
cotton towns, the North-East coast and the 
engineering trade everywhere faced their ten years 
of starvation. Manchester, for example, may have 
envied the gadget industries of the North Circular 
Road or the advertising agents of Holborn, but I 


defy anyone to find in ten years’ files of the Man-- 


chester Guardian an article in which despair has 
turned to pettiness about the “ Balfour-Campbells ” 
or some other group more fortunate than themselves. 

As for machine tool makers and engineers, 
surely anyone should rejoice that a group who have 
suffered as they have done, should now have the 
transitory joy of looking at their paper profits before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gathers them into 
the war chest. To sneer at machine tool makers 
alleged to be deciding to send their sons to Eton on 
excess profits, shows not only ignorance of the work- 
ing of E.P.T. but also a degree of suburban spiteful- 
ness which could not, in the blackest years, have 
been found in all Durham. 

I join with Mr: Keynes in giving “ three cheers for 
Colonel Blimp and the Old School Tie ”’ and would 
couple with the name of Colonel Blimp that of 
Albert Ramsbottam, of Oldham (who is now seeing 
a bit o’ brass), but Mr. Freelance, of Bloomsbury— 
no, not till he has learnt to face disaster with the 
courage and dignity of Albert and his kind. 

44 Berners Street, NEVILLE BROWN 

London, W.1. 


OUR NOBLE ARMY 


Sir,—In your issug of the 12th instant you 
printed an interesting tabulation of family, or social, 
rank of some of the senior women officers of the 
W.A.T.S. As the subject of control of this formation 
by society women with no technical qualifications 
for the job (they were originally selected by the 
various county Territorial Associations who made 
no mistakes in their choice) has caused much 
interest up and down the country, perhaps the 
following table of rates of pay (as at August 28th, 
1939) of these society women will indicate something 
of the price the nation is paying for their patriotic 
services : 


Annual Rate 

Local General 

Service Service 
Chief Commandt. .. £395 8 4 £523 3 4 
Senior Commandt. 264 12 6 346 15 0 
Coy. Commander 155 2 6 200 15 Oo 
Jnr. Commander 126 4 7 158 3 4 
Coy. Assistant. . 106 9 2 133 16 8 


In addition to this: 

Free rations and accommodation or cash allowance 
from £159 5s. per annum for Chief Commandant to 
£66 18s. 3d. a year for a “ volunteer.” 

Outfit allowance for officers of £16. 

Travelling and subsistence allowances at army 
rates, as for Lieut. Colonel, Major, Captain and 
Lieutenant. 

Provision of servants or an allowance in lieu. 

Free medical and dental treatment. 

Allowance for camp kit. 

Any reasonable woman and a great many men could 
live comfortably on the allowances paid to the 
senior ranks. 

The higher scale of salaries and allowances are 
comparable to the salaries paid to the matrons of 
our London hospitals with training schools attached. 
Apart from their professional qualifications and great 
responsibilities these women possess administrative 








experience and skill in the practice of harsh economy, 
combined with a deep knowledge of women (and 
men), which entitles them to a place in the ranks of 
our public administrators. It is a matter of much 
doubt if the qualifications of any of the senior 
officers of the W.A.T.S. would command a salary 
of £3 a week in the London labour market. 

The lower salaries and allowances would compare 
with the salaries of a great many experienced men 
and women occupying positions of administrative 
and financial responsibility in large municipal and 
private enterprises. 

Recent additions to the ranks of the junior officers 
(Gazette of April 16th, 1940) include the Countess of 
Brecknock; Lady Elizabeth Pleydell-Bouverie 
(sister of the Earl of Radnor) ; the Hon. Mrs. Muriel 
Hornsby (sister of Lord Belper) ; and Lady Carolyn 
Howard (daughter of the Earl of Carlisle). 

The wretched public can purchase Patronage and 
Patriotism at too high a price. CHARLES SPELLER 


RIVAL CULTURES 


Sm,—Mr. James Southworth’s beautifully simple 
solution of our present distresses, to divide Europe 
into an Eastern and a Western sphere and leave it 
at that, appears to rest on two assumptions, neither 
of them true: (1) that when we have made our 
division, sacrificing to Eastern despotism and im- 
perialism an undoubtedly Western people like the 
Czechs, each sphere will be content to stay put ; 
(2) that Germany is purely and simply an Eastern 


country. 

I should have thought a small acquaintance with 
recent history would have shown the unsoundness 
of the first assumption. Nazism is essentially 
aggressive and expansive. True, its expansion has 
hitherto been in the Eastern region (though that 
includes, as I have said, a Western people like the 
Czechs, not to mention Austria, with its European 
tradition); but it is notorious that Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium are included in Nazi am- 
bitions ; that the Nazis were busily engaged in the 
Spanish civil war; that they are perpetually in- 
triguing in South and even in North America. Does 
Mr. Southworth really think that once we have given 
him a blank cheque on Eastern Europe Hitler will 
sit quietly behind the Rhine and contemplate the 


peaceful evolution of Western civilisation beyond 
that frontier ? 

As for (2), I believe this to be equally false. 
“ Germany” is a very complex conception. The 
country so called includes several races, with very 
different traditions. Rome, says Mr. Southworth, 
never succeeded in keeping the Germans per- 
manently sugjugated. She never tried so far as 
part of modern Germany is concerned; she early 
abandoned the attempt elsewhere ; but in parts of 
Germany she did maintain her authority for some 
centuries, and Roman traditions are in fact strong 
in portions of the West and South. It is Prussia 
which most obviously represents Eastern civilisation ; 
elsewhere there are always to be found strong. 
Western elements. In 1930 a German friend of 
mine (himself a Prussian, by the way, but as good a 
European as I know) remarked to me that Germany 
has always been suspended between East and West ; 
“and one can never be sure which way the balance 
will tip.”” Three years later she was to take the east- 
ward turn. 

Thus, there seems to me to be a way out of Mr. 
Southworth’s dilemma of conquest or permanent 
division of Europe into irreconcilable civilisations. 
It is such a peace settlement as will enable tle 
Western elements in Germany not only to triumph at 
the moment of settlement, but to maintain them- 
selves long enough to make Germany a true part of 
the European system. 


Crouch End, N.8. H. Ipris BELL 


HAVE-NOTS ? 


Sir,—Mr. A. S. Neill writes that if our rulers 
add 180 million Russians to our enemies “ then the 
war will be the long-expected straight one between 
the haves and the have-nots.” 

The U.S.S.R. cover a large area of the globe ; 
they contain a large population ; both territory and 
population have been added to in recent months. 
Figures given in a Chatham House pamphlet on 
Raw Materials and Colonies show that the U.S.A., 
the U.S.S.R. and the British Empire are the three 
units whose natural wealth enables them to be most 
nearly self-sufficient in the important raw materials. 
I should like to know why Mr. Neill considers the 
U.S.S.R. a have-not. FELICITY PALMER 











“ Spring,” says the modern doctor, “ is 
a season which threatens the health of 
many of us. I am surprised to find how 
many of my patients recognise this instinct- 
ively, how many tell me that now is the time 
they most need a tonic. Winter has sapped 
their vitality, Spring has tempted them to 
unwonted energy. Nature seems to have 
some way of issuing her warning—of 
reminding us that nerves and blood need 
extra nourishment before this extra energy 
can be used safely”’. 


And your doctor will tell you that there 
is no better Spring tonic than ‘ Sanatogen ’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food. Not only does it con- 
tain two elements your body most urgently 
needs (organic phosphorus and protein) but 
it contains them in chemical combination. 
Only in this form can they be wholly and 
easily absorbed into the system, where, 
steadily and surely, they do their great 
work of revitalising worn nerves and build- 
ing rich, red blood. 

This is the whole secret of ‘ Sanatogen’. 
It is no miracle worker, creating supermen 
overnight. It is a true tonic food which 
repairs the ravages of nerve starvation as 
surely and as naturally as water revives a 


The Registered Trade Mark ‘ SANATOGEN ° applic 


What doctors say 
about Spring 


“SANATOGEN? 





4 to Nerve-Tonic Food, denotes a brand of caseir 
sodium glycerophosphate chemically combined by Genatosan Limited, the proprietors of the Trade Mark 




























parched plant. It restores your vitality, 
builds you up after illness and gives you 
extra energy to cope with all the extra 
worries, responsibilities and activities that 
wartime and summer time may bring. 


That is why 26,721 Doctors have written 
in praise of ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food: why, in the last war, a Cabinet 
Minister told the House of Commons that 
it is “a national necessity for preserving 
good nerves”. You and your family should 
start a course to-day. 


* Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food improves nerve- 
nourishment by 63°. 

Experiments carried out by Gumpert and an M.D. 
(English) attached to King’s College Hospital, London, 
have shown that in addition “BEFORE — aii 


to its own wealth of phos- [> ~ 
phorus, ‘“Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic | _ 

Food heips you to absorb more 
phosphorus from ordinary diet — 


as well. In only six days * Sanat- | 
ogen’ produced an improvement | 
of 63% in the phosphorus -- 
actually “retained. 











NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


and 
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e nowhere. Why should I ject, if my heart were heart of the human problem than Marx had 
Current Literature in it, if my soul could gl: smell a8 much a of ever done. Aldous Huxley in this respect re- 
; loam as my boots, to being thought a backwoods- mains a characteristic Twenties figure, though 
man? should I object, if I were a pillar of pis puritanical misanthropy was particular to 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Ir one is by nature unintrospective, the pleasures 
ef memory and of looking forward seem feeble 
compared with that of living in the moment, 
taking to one’s arms /e vierge le vivace et le 
bel aujourd’hui. But, since September, I have 
done a great deal of remembering, and so, I 
suspect, have most of my contemporaries. The 
present is vivacious only at moments, and 
though the future may be bright, I don’t fancy 
that its particular brightness will be congenial 
to those of us who are already inelastic with 
middle age. But I stili find the pleasures of 
memory greatly mixed with pains. To re- 
member the sorrows of the past is to renew them ; 
to remember its pleasures is to lament their loss. 
Yet I find now that I can’t stop myself recollect- 
ing; and at moments I envy those who can 
satisfy this unwilled and teasing desire by 
begetting a book of reminiscences. Alas, I have 
not the gifts required—I have an uncommonly 
vague memory, I have never kept a diary, I do 
not know even in what years the signal events 
of my adult life have happened, nor could I 
convey to others vivid pictures of the persons 
I have known best. But the past is not the less 
powerful for being thus unfocused. There are 
streets in London that I can never enter without 
wincing, so urgently do they revive an old 
distress ; and when I am in Paris I seem to see 
a dozen Parises with superimposed semi- 
transparent contours trembling in front of the 
existent city, the Paris that dazzled the schoolboy, 
the Paris where I lived in such a respectable 
family before going to Oxford, the Paris that I 
used to pass through during the War, and then a 
whole succession of Parises, associated with 
different persons and different absorptions. On 
recent visits I have indeed found these memories 
obstructive, as if the hours of the past had 
accumulated on the pavements, layer upon layer 
of dead leaves making it difficult for me to move 
to my current occupations. In Venice it is much 
the same—loving a city for a long while carries 
a penalty: unlike tum:in beings, it may not 
alter to the eye, but the time comes when it 
evokes a tumult of memories which drape in 
a haze the material and beautiful facts. 


As we grow older 

The world becomes stranger, the pattern more 

complicated 

Of dead and living. Not the intense moment 

Isolated, with no before and after, 

But a lifetime burning in every moment. 

Such ruminations as these have repeatedly 
interrupted my reading of a newly published 
autobiography, Return Ticket, by George 
Vandon (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). The author has 
taken a pseudonym—and it would not be civil for 
me to give his identity—but he presents the other 
facts undisguised. He is four or five years my 
junier, but I have known him, though never 
intimately, for twenty years. We share many 
interests and many friends, and so it happens 
that reading his book I have at moments had 
the odd feeling that I was reading my own 
reminiscences. But in “‘ George Vandon ” there 
are two persons—first a writer, unconventional, 
cosmopolitan, very clever, who has educated his 
taste and imagination to digest all the arts of 
civilisation ; and secondly, an aristocrat who, 
inheriting a peerage, an Adam mansion in 
Yorkshire and considerable lands, has shouldered 
these privileges with the bothersome responsi- 
bilities they entail. Return Ticket is the story 
of Dorian Gray turning, for half the year, into 
Squire Beltham. 

Rightly or wrongly, I remain what André Gide 
calls disponible ; I can leap off at any tangent: 
in a century of vast transitions where everything 
is quicksand, I am (though I cannot say I actually 
enjoy it) really in my element; for I belong 


are | 
man!”?. Because all these desires to pin me 
what 


I can imagine the pursed censorious lips with 
which the serious young men of the succeeding 
generation will greet Return Ticket. “ George 
Vandon” is the aesthete, unashamed : 
Nothing will make me believe that a few 
unpaid intellectual idlers are a crime or a useless- 
ness for a State to possess. After all. they have 
atin from us power; they are taking money ; 
at least let them leave us our dilettantism. And 
we call it dilettantism ; but can I not be more 
useful, potentially, than many of these human 
termites, that ought to go back to school every 
ten years, I who have the time, the brains and 
the desire to follow the real course of humanity, 
that chimera with feet of lead and wings of gold. 


For my part, I find this arrogance decidedly 
refreshing. George Vandon has cnjoyed ‘a life 
packed with fascinating and valuable experi- 
ences. Also he has been much less idle than he 
pretends. He was of course lucky, being remark- 
ably gifted with intelligence, good health and 
good looks. But what is even more uncommon 
than possessing such gifts—he has known how 
to use them ; and this in spite of a childhood 
and boyhood so chequered as to invite neurosis. 
Recently there has been a queer fashion for 
disparaging happiness: inadequacy to life and 
envy have disguised themselves as a hunger for 
social justice, with the purpose of making 
happy people feel guilty. The external con- 
ditions required for happiness are indeed 
lamentably rare—congenial work and sufficient 
leisure ; but even those who have thvse privileges 
often fail to profit by them. And if one has had 
the luck to enjoy life, it seems to me a matter 
not for guilt but for gratitude, and even for 
pride. So I find most estimable George 
Vandon’s catalogue of past pleasures. Such 
persons as he, with particular talents for the 
arts of life, have been too much bullied lately by 
their puritanical juniors. Young persons who 
have never earned a penny in their lives upbraid 
industrious writers and painters with indiffer- 
ence to the “ working” classes. Neurotics, 
who transfer their hatred of their fathers into a 
hatred of all established institutions, presume 
to call “ escapists’’ those who think Giotto, 
Shakespeare and Beethoven supremely import- 
ant. But the apprehension of beauty is neither 
frivolous nor easy. Like the pursuit of know- 
ledge and the cherishing of affection, it makes 
life worth living, gives a meaning to man’s 
long evolution through the first vertebrates and 
anthropoids. This at least was a belief common 
among the generation to which I belong. 

It is high time that a word was said in favour 
of the wicked “ Nineteen-Twenties.”’ To-day 
the disapproving young seem to think that we of 
the Twenties devoted our time to party- 
going and debauchery. There were, of course, 
the Bright Young People, and very bright some 
of them were, and it is better for young people 
to be bright than to be dull. But the Twenties 
were a period of extraordinary energy in art and 
thought. We were not so unconcerned with 
politics as people now suppose ; but the war had 
made us slightly sceptical of political machinery. 
We thought—and many of us still think—that 
economic changes, however desirable, were less 
urgent than a revolution in education ; that dis- 
covering how to improve the individual was in- 
finitely more important than giving more power 
to the State. (We had seen during the war an 
advance model of Totalitarianism.) We thought, 
in fine, that Freud was piercing deeper into the 


himself ; and his beliefs to-day are an extreme 
projection of convictions common to many of 
us. He holds that the way to make people 
better has already been discovered; I do not. 
I believe, moreover, that the possibility of such 
improvement depends on our destroying 
Nazism, and that Nazism can be destroyed only 
by force. But despite my disagreement with 
Huxley in these matters, I still think he has 
diagnosed our distresses more profoundly than 
any follower of Marx. 

My recollections of “ Between the Wars” 
have carried me a long way from George Vandon. 
In the Twenties he was in Paris, Warsaw, 
Madrid, and the London of the time is hardly 
mentioned. I doubt if he knew Lytton 
Strachey, E. M. Forster, Desmond MacCarthy 
or Aldous Huxley, and his book is not that 
Apologia for an Age which I want to see. He 
is indeed too insolently an individual to defend 
anything except himself, and only occasionally 
does he condescend even to this. His manner 
is not conciliatory. For he manages to regard 
his life with unflattering detachment, apply- 
ing to himself much of the coldness one 
feels in his accounts of other people. His 
early life is very well done: in a few 
sentences we see the mother who extorted 
admiration without giving love ; and then comes 
the misery of Charterhouse, with barn-door 
capons and geese pecking at the young swan. 
Oxford, Paris, embassies and journalism follow ; 
till the aesthete, given up to the civilised 
pleasures, abandons this addiction for the 
labours of a businesslike landowner. The last 
chapter is a criticism of England now, in 
which he indicts the “ Little Man,”’ frivolous, 
puerile, a hater of intellect and art, the “ Little 
Man ”’ who is the ironic result of a century of 
well-intended and reasonable reforms. George 
Vandon is one of the last specimens of a dis- 
appearing race—the intelligent aristocrats who 
believe in aristocracy. Surprisingly he seems 
not to recognise that the death of the aristocracy 
is a suicide. When they abandoned taste, 
they lost their chief raison d’étre. Countless 
Laszlos in the Stately Homes are the buboes 
that betray a mortal and self-inflicted pestilence. 

George Vandon is sometimes malicious about 
the people he mentions, which is a mistake, I 
think, in a pseudonymous book; but the only 
activity (and this is characteristic of the 
Twenties) that excites strong disapproval is being 
“on the make.’”’ Too many sentences are 
cluttered with an agglomeration of names, col- 
lected with the pertinacity of a bower-bird or a 
hostess. But how admirably he can write! The 
style is ostentatiously elaborate, like the facade 
of a baroque cathedral in Spain. The planned 
meanderings of Henry James and Proust are 
used to express a violent romanticism which 
thousands of books and places and musics 
have further invigorated. This is iridescent, 
rhetorical prose, such as hardly any living 
writer dares to employ. I recommend Return 
Ticket urgently to other survivors from the 
Twenties, who will recover from it their own 
past; and no less to the earnest intellectuals 
of the Thirties, who will enjoy, by contrast, a 
sense of their own worthiness and superiority. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


The American Presidency. By HaroL_p 
J. Lasxr. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

I am not surprised that Professor Laski’s 
course of lectures at Indiana University has 
been taken by the Book of the Month Club in 
the United States. If it is not also a best-seller 
here, it will only be because the British public is 
still insufficiently interested in American institu- 
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The Works of 
B. TRAVEN 


The Bridge in the Jungle 
TheDeath Ship oa. 


(7s. 6d. net) 
‘The Bridge in the Jungle is sympa- 
thetic, imaginative, extraordinarily 
vivid. I cannot recall any other in- 
stance of a novelist so unusual in 
subject and so uncompromisingly in- 
dividual in treatment achieving so 
extensive a public during his own 
lifetime.’ The NEW STATESMAN 


‘The Death Ship has swept continents. 
The first part is told with a mordant 
humour. There has been nothing so 
bitter or so savage for years. In the 
secondhalfthe tale reaches its heights. 
The Yorikke is a death ship, a slave 
ship, a torture ship. ‘There is a des- 
cription of replacing dropped fire- 
bars which has the power to make a 
sensitive reader swinge with trans- 
mitted agony. There are other scenes 
equally cruel and callous. ‘They are 
told with the fierce passion of a poet.’ 

JOSEPH SELL 

in the MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 


The Way to Santiago 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


author of Pie in the Sky, etc. 


‘The scene is Mexico and it is a 
thriller on a classic model.’ 
The NEW STATESMAN 


‘The adventure is in Mexico, with 
politics as the background and the 
murder of an American journalist to 
set another journalist on the track of 
a Nazi conspiracy. The perilous 
journey to Santiago, with its side- 
lights on native life, is fascinatingly 
described in a thriller which is based 
on character.’ The DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘Mexico is evidently the right place 
to stage a fast-moving and uncon- 
ventional political thriller.... The 
English journalist is plunged into a 
dangerous and exciting adventure.’ 
The SUNDAY TIMES 7s. 6d. net 


But You are Young 
JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE 


‘It is, as far as Ican see, a quite perfect 
book. The story it tells could not be 
better told. The characters could not 
be more true to life, and Kelsie, the 
chief character, could scarcely be 
more lovable.’ SUSAN ERTZ in the 
SUNDAY TIMES 


*Miss Lawrence writes with documen- 
tary force, her gift for minute 
observation of the kitchen sink, the 
unmade bed, the grubby house being 
as acute as ever.” JOHN O’ LONDON 

8s 3d. net 
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FEDERAL UNION ¢ 4 Symposium 


EDITED BY M. CHANING-PEARCE 


The phrase ‘Federal Union’ has been in the mouths and 
minds of all ‘men of goodwill’ and practical intelligence 
since this war began. It is a conception which fills the mind 
with its immense possibilities. This book embraces the many 
sides of economic and social life involved in this evolutionary 
idea. Contributors include : 


L. P. Jacks, G.W. Keeton, L. W. Grensted, Lionel Robbins, 
William Brown, Grace E. Hadow, Edward Mous!ey, Henry 
Thuillier, H. Wickham Steed, J. Middleton Murry, 


G. Schwarzenberger, J. C. Maxwell Garnett, W. Horsfall 
Carter, Patrick Ransome, Olaf Stapledon, Duncan Wilson, 
Storm Jameson, John Boyd Orr, J. B. Priestley, Ivor Jennings, 
R. J. Mackay, W. B. Curry. 


10s. 6d. net 





ASYLUM PIECE « anna kavan 


Virginia's Double Life 
EDWIN CORLE 
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MR. DESMOND MacCARTHY 
writes in the ‘Sunday Times’: 


‘What is remarkable is that the subject of these short 
stories not only kept the lamp alight in the fog of, at any 
rate, impending insanity, but was able to project dramatically 
the experience of fellow sufferers. . . . The earlier episodes 
are concerned with a young woman over whom there hangs 
an undeserved and terrible doom. The style itself, which 
reflects a most delicate sensibility and capacity for happiness, 
tells us more about her nature than her behaviour does... . 
The stories of life inside a Swiss clinic include dramatisations 
of the suffering of other patients to which she has only too 
poignantly the clue. 


‘There is a beauty about these stories which has 
nothing to do with their pathological interest. Two 
or three, if signed by a famous name, might rank 
among that story-teller’s memorable achievements.’ 

7s. 6d. net 
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Nemesis ? 
The Story of Otto 
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‘Mr. Corle has the rare gift of setting 
down what a child really thinks—and 
not what, according to adult stand- 
ards, the child ought to think. He 
has written a delightful book, full of 
subtle humour, on a highly original 
theme.’ The YORKSHIRE POST 8s. 3d. net 


Bethel Merriday 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


‘It is probably one of the best, certainly 
one of the most agreeable, novels 
which Mr. Lewis has given us since 
Babbitt.’ The LISTENER 


‘Bethel Merriday is the story of a good 
actress, caught young, while her en- 
thusiasm is fresh and while her joy 
in everything to do with the theatre 
recalls the universal pristine wonder 
with which one saw for the first time 
the lights go down and the curtain 


up. The TIMES gs. 6d. net 






Y BEDFO 


DOUGLAS REED 
author of Insanity Fair 


‘Mr. Douglas Reed’s latest thriller 
breaks new ground. In these brilliant 
pages we are introduced to a man of 
high intellectual power, of construc- 
tive imagination, of exceptional 
tenacity. Mr. Reed has put Otto 
Strasser on the map.’ The SPECTATOR 


‘This book is written with the same 
vehement imaginative passion as 
Insanity Fair” The NEWS CHRONICLE 


‘In telling the story of Otto Strasser’s 
long battle against Hitler Mr. Reed 
has a subject after his own heart. It 
is an exciting story, and he has made 
admirable use of the rich material in 

writing Nemesis?’ 
H\ROLD NICOLSON in the TELEGRAPH 
10s. Od, net 
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tions. It is one of the best books ever written 
about the institutions of another country by a 
foreign observer. It combines to a very unusual 
degree detached observation with inside know- 
ledge. Mr. Laski’s knowledge of the literature 
of American thought and institutions is profound. 
His grasp of the working of the Presidency is only 
possible to one who knows the inside of the 
White House and has been the close friend of 
several of the most famous members of the 
Supreme Court. The book is dedicated to 
F. D. R. 

The American Constitution is a puzzle to 
most English people. They know vaguely that 
it was founded on a misinterpretation of British 
institutions in the eighteenth century; some 
people have heard’ the epigram about the 
American President being a fossilised edition of 
George III. But not every Englishman who 
talks about the American Constitution under- 
stands the problems that arise when the 
Executive, Legislature and Judiciary are con- 
stitutionally separated, and many people who 
had heard of “ checks-and balances,” were yet 
surprised when President Wilson could negotiate 
a treaty and then have his plans frustrated by 
the Senate. One result has been an exaggerated 
distrust of Washington policy often echoed even 
in official circles here. Again, English students 
are apt to take for granted that a Cabinet 
without collective responsibility or a place in 
the legislature is absurd. Mr. Laski’s analysis 
of the change that would be involved if the 
American Cabinet took part in Congress debates 
is an admirable example of the” difference 
between superficial criticism and thorough 
mastery of the actual working of institutions. 
He shows that this.change, which at first.sight 
seems simple and obviously desirable, would, 
in fact, upset the entire balance of the American 
Constitution. 

The book is an examination of a single 














THOMAS 
MANN 


Nobel Prize Winner, novelist of 


world repute, outstanding leader of 
the anti-Nazi Germans, issues two 
great books 


Royal Highness 


A delightful full-length novel of a 
German princeling and his bride, 
drawing its atmosphere from the 
German monarchy of 1905. An 
ironical study of royalty and its gilded 
trappings, which takes its place with 
Mann's great novels, Buddenbrooks, 
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institution, through which the reader is 
given a living picture of the American Con- 
stitution at work. It is mot a sermon to 


and he suggests that this problem is not solved 
by polities of policy.” 


no a a aes ae ec. 
Would Mr. Laski be equally clear on this point 
if there were now a reactionary in the White 
House? |: 
Professor. Laski has never written with more 


some of his writing seldom bother the reader 
of this book, which, on the contrary, contains 
more than Mr. Laski’s average of brilliant sen- 
tences and epigrammatic summaries. Occasion- 
ally one still wonders how, in proof reading, his 
sub-editorial pencil can fail to simplify such a 
sentence as this: “There is a_ significant 
sense in which his remoteness is not less im- 
portant than his friendliness as an instrument in 
making effective his policy.” What is lost in 
substituting : “To succeed, the President 
must be remote as well as friendly”? ? And why 
should so brilliant a writer say: “ Their 
relation is one of departmental interstitiality ” ? 
But such occasional polysyllabic blots will not 
in any way les#en the gratitude which all students 
of America will feel to Mr. Laski for the best 
English study of a great subject. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


NEW NOVELS 


Alexei the Gangster. 
Routledge. 8s. 

The Dark Door. 
Faber. 75. 6d. 

Tales Before Midnight. By SrepHen 
VINCENT BENET. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Say that She were Gone. By Pur 
JoRDAN. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

The Survivor. By Dennis Parry. 
7s. 6d. 

Our Lady of the Earthquakes. By Prrer 
Brooke. Cresset Press. 7s. 6d. 

The writer in a totalitarian State must face 
two sorts of censorship. The first—that 
explicitly imposed by the Government—is the 
less serious, for we have seen that some of the 
most censored periods of history (the sixteenth 
century in England, the eighteenth in France) 
have yet produced independent and spirited 
literatures. This, no doubt, was due in part 
to the inefficiency of the control and in part to 
the fact the ruling classes themselves were 
largely immune from their own laws, whereas 
to-day it is doubtful whether even Hitler would 
be allowed to publish a book seriously dis- 
paraging his own character ; but it is also true 
that the suppression of certain views will, like 
the banning of half a dozen obscene words, 
irritate rather than injure a creative writer. The 
second sort of censorship is far more dangerous. 
This is the official condemnation of certain 
social attitudes and a forbiddance to advocate or 
even discuss undesirable mental outlooks. Just 
as the Victorians succeeded in suppressing 
certain common aspects of sex so effectively 
that, judging by the novels of the time, one 
almost believes they were absent altogether, so 
the efficient tyrannies of the future may succeed 
in suppressing such treasonable attitudes as 
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tolerance and individualism. To live by the 
pleasure of tyrants is bad, to depend for one’s 
earnings on the whims of patronage is, perhaps, 
worse ; but most oppressive of all is the com- 
pulsion to adapt oneself to public opinion. 
So far (except, perhaps, in the Roman empire) 
the State had never been a unified whole, and 
incompetence has combined with the doctrine 
of free competition to ensure that every view 
has had its active opposition. If the new States 
become, as they proclaim, single bodies free 
from internal contradictions, public opinion will 
have the force of law, and law will see to it that 
no cracks appear in public opinion. In Russia 
and Germany this second censorship is already 
in full blast, and it seems as dangerous to attack 
comradeship or courage as to defend Trotski or 
the Jews. The writer of the future may have 
to satisfy not the policies of a few patrons but 
the prejudices of a hundred million neighbours. 

Alexei the Gangster is a Russian demonstration 
that crime doesn’t pay. Alexei is an habitual 
small-time criminal who escapes from a prison- 
camp, picks pockets, becomes increasingly 
drunken and unhappy, and finds his precarious 
freedom so unsatisfactory that he attempts to 
commit suicide. He is prevented, sent to 
hospital and a psychological clinic, entertained 
to tea and given presents by a detective, and is 
at last sufficiently redeemed to betray an old 
colleague who has become an enemy of the 
people, and start afresh with the blessing of the 
Ogpu. The character-drawing is excellent 
throughout, the redemption is convincing, and 
there is little overt propaganda; yet the effect 
of the whole is as infuriating as that of a nine- 
teenth-century morality story. One is left with 
the impression that Soviet communism is 
allergic not only to crime but also to individuality. 
Poor Alexei’s trouble is his lack of identity 
papers. He steals large amounts of money but 
can seldom find anywhere to sleep except station 








ESSAYS IN 
MONETARY THEORY 


By D. H. ROBERTSON 
Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of Economics 
in the University of London. ‘1s. 6d. 


The first and longest item in this book 
consists of a critique of Mr. Keynes’ 
theories of the rate of interest, based 
on articles in various journals and on a 
course of lectures given at the London 
School of Economics in the summer of 
1939. The remainder of the book con- 
sists of a series of articles, reviews, etc., 
written during the last few years and 
dealing mainly with the theory of money 
and of the trade cycle. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
THE UNEMPLOYED 


By H. W. SINGER, Ph.D.(Cambridge) 
Assistant Lecturer in Economics at the 
University of Manchester. 8s. 6d. 


This book was completed before the 
outbreak of the present War. The War 
may temporarily eclipse the grave social 
problem with which it deals, but it is 
certain that unemployment will again 
challenge the effort of the nation in a 
degree perhaps never paralleled before. 
The object of this book is to review past 
experience in non-technical language 
which brings home to the average 
student of social affairs the issues 
involved. 
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waiting-rooms, since wherever he goes they ask 
him for his registration book and question him 
in detail about his job. He finds it impossible 
even to buy a Grink without meeting detectives, 
or sleep in a peasant’s cottage without running 
into a policeman. Not unnaturally, this drives 
him into a Kafkaesque persecution mania of 
such dimensions as to render him quite unfit for 
crime and make even constables and peasant 
girls address him as “ You neurotic!” Business 
is still further complicated, on the one hand by 
moral scruples about robbing proletarians 
(“ Even a crook’s got his code—to take wages 
from a working man, that’s not our trade. In 
my time there was merchant’s gold : we robbed 
the shop-keepers, the traders,” etc., etc.) ; and 
on the other, by the fact that robbery of State 
property is, it seems, punished by death. 
Honesty, in short, is the purest self-interest, and 
it is only Alexei’s silly psychosis about his 
independence that keeps him a crook so long. 
The reward of his reformation—a complete set 
of the documents that entitle one to exist—is 
presented as a charter of freedom ; actually, it 
seems rather like a formal acknowledgment of 
surrender, and leaves us with the suspicion that 
Alexei the Gangster is really an allegoric saga 
of the Last of the Bourgeois. 

Mr. Collis is known for his erudite and 
imaginative delvings into Siamese history. 
The Dark Door is described, unpromisingly, as a 
thriller, and does, indeed, purport to record the 
adventures of a British secret service agent 
disguised as a Buddhist monk and accompanied 
by an attractive Eurasian girl in the guise of an 
acolyte. Happily, the plot proves a false alarm, 
for the author shows no interest in thrills or 
romance but uses his stereotyped framework as 
excuse for a discursive, instructive and very 
entertaining series of dissertations upon Burmese 
village life and esoteric Buddhist philosophy. 
It is pleasant to learn that the Burmese villager 
is an intellectual snob, enjoying sermons that 
continue for hours and treat of ideas so rarefied 
and classical that they are completely incom- 
prehensible. Mr. Collis, I suspect, shares their 
simple enthusiasm, for he misses no chance to 
display his philosophic learning or to quote 
such important profundities as “‘ In the Quidity 
are the non-existence of all the Ideals, which 
are imaginary, and also their existence, for the 


latter exist by the very fact of their non- 


existence.” There is, perhaps, a little too much 
of this for the general reader, and those who 
expect an exciting tale of espionage amongst 
dangerous natives, with the usual ration of 
escapades, escalades and poisoned knives in the 
back, had better leave this “ thriller” alone. 
It is, however, a vivid and unusual snapshot of a 
curious culture, and left me with the feeling 
that I had learnt a good deal about the psychology 
of the Burmese peasant. 

Tales Before Midnight is a collection of Mr. 
Benét’s characteristic short stories. There are 
tales about seventeenth-century America, about 
pub-crawlers, about fairies, about unpleasant 
wealthy women, about the Romans leaving 
Britain (a good one), about the infant Christ 
being driven out by Nazis (a most embarrassing 
one), and one about a doctor in the next world. 
Most of them are written in the old style: that 
is, they have plenty of incident and could be 
read aloud to almost any audience, and some are 
imaginative to a high degree. Mr. Benét 
seldom generalises, is not ashamed of the 
picturesque, and provides at least one good 
event in each story. Even at his most allegoric 
he is thoroughly earthy; and after the trick- 
psychology of the Americans, the socially 
significant whimsy of the Russians, and the long, 
careful little-ado-about-less of the admirable 
English, it is pleasant again to find a lively 
specimen of the old-fashioned raconteur. 

Say that She were Gone and The Survivor 
mean well but not much. Mr. Jordan’s book 
is about the marital, moral and alcoholic troubles 
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GERMANY’'S 
“DEATH SPACE” 


‘Sir Hugh Walpole is a real writer ; The Polish Tragedy 


he puts words into fresh»combina- 
tions so that his phrases come alive 
and demand a pleasurable response 
from the reader’s mind. Roman 
Fountain has an urgent theme, a 
search for the joys of lost youth, 
for the quintessential secret of the 
Walpole personality. This is one 
of the most skilfully managed auto- 
biographies I have come across. — 
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A. G. Macdonell 


THE CREW OF 
THE ANACONDA 


‘A thriller de luxe, with its plot 
neatly constructed and its characters 
neatly drawn, and with plenty’ of 
those political and social “ asides ” 
that add so much to one’s joy in 
reading any of this author’s works. 
This is a really first-class yarn 
with Mr. Macdonell adding just 
the “ little something ” that makes 
all the difference. —Birmingham 
Post. 7s. 6d. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


‘He approaches Kipling not merely 
as a great artist, but as an historical 
force which we ought to evaluate 
and understand. Within this 
framework Mr. Shanks has written 
a work of high criticism. He cuts 
out much of the dead-wood from 
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antiseptic and a germicide. It kills germs 
in the body and prevents infection. So you 
see, ‘ASPRO’ directly attacks the causes of 
many complaints. That’s why ‘ ASPRO’ 
has so many uses. If you feel queer, take 
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and severe complications may be prevented. 
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of those dreary introspective toughs who, 
twenty years ago, spilt over from reportage into 
fiction. Say that She were Gone is good enough 
of its kind; it all depends whether it’s the 
kind you like. Mr. Jordan is commonplace and 
goodish ; Mr. Parry is original and baddish. 
The Survivor is about a brilliant, Rabelaisian, 
genuinely wicked old man whose spirit transfers 
itself to the body of his harmless daughter, and 
compels her to burst into foul language, perform 
dangerous surgical operations, and throw 
ammonia into people’s faces. Such a subject, 
whether its treatment be macabre or farcical, 
demands lush imagination and an unbridled 
facility for invention. Mr. Parry, however, 
keeps his feet firmly on the ground, and uses 
his fantastic first premise merely to introduce 
some common emotional relationships. It is a 
pity that he has denied his plot the luxuriance 
it deserved, and hatched his extraordinary egg 
into quite an ordinary chicken. 

Our Lady of the Earthquakes, which is about 
Teresa, a lovely South American, and her affairs 
with playwrights, aviators, master criminals 
called Arséne (Lupin ?), etc., is that rare thing, 
a little gem of pure, pellucid, perfect silliness. 
When Boris takes her hand he finds her 
* trembling, like a noble dove going out to war” ; 
when she tells off the Comte de Loigny her 


| voice is “ completely inhuman, like a cry, the 


sharp and terrible protest of the unthinkable 
beginning of the world, the cleavage of moon 
from earth, of water from earth, of grass from 
creature”’; while when Carol noticed that 
* Teresa, herself someone abnormally feminine, 
but now in this terrifying atmosphere quadrupled 
her personality, and in inverse ratio provoked 
his anger with an insulting virginity,’ he 
realised that “ ahead of him lay the tedium (sic) 
vitae, the raison d’étre, the sine qua non, perhaps 
marriage, or God knew what.” If, as I incline 
to suspect, Mr. Brooke intends his novel 
humorously, he has let the joke go about a 
hundred pages too far. If it is meant seriously, 
I should not like to say how much too long it is, 
*  JoHN Marr 


THE CASE OF 


CHARLES II. 


The Last Rally: A Study of Charles II. 
By Hicaire Bettoc. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Belloc is, or was, a man of genius ; 
nothing could be more delightful than his light 
verse, his Bad (and Worse) Children. But for 
many years now he has been engaged in the 
attempt to rewrite English history in accordance 
with his own ideas, and turning out biographies 
of all, or almost all, the great figures of history. 
This must be about his mth historical biography. 
Not much good gua biography, neither amusing 
nor even interesting, it is a sort of tract on 
Charles II from Mr. Belloc’s point of view: a 
work in which all Mr. Belloc’s bees buzz loudly, 
with such reiterative clamour as to become a 
positive bore. 


, or James II, would not. 

it happened that Charles was particularly 
good at taking chances: he was a clever 
opportunist, and he had luck. Then there is no 
reason to suppose that Monarchy is the only way 
of dealing with the Rich, or that there is an 
ineluctable conflict between the two. As often 
as not they have been in alliance, served each 
other’s purposes very well: what about the 
England of James I, the France of Napoleon III, 
the Germany of William II? Mr. Belloc’s 
idée fixe about the later Stuarts being the last 
real English monarchs is equally unsubstantiated. 
The simple answer to that nonsense is that 
William III governed ; so, unfortunately, to our 





history allowed. 

Mr. Belloc has a paragraph of fun at the 
expense of the Whig interpretation of history. 
That particular horse is dead now; but there 
was always more go in it than in the ridiculous 
Tory interpretation which has taken its place 
since the last war, and which is all that Mr. 
Belloc’s Last Rally comes to. The cult of 
Charles II, the view that he was a great man, 
the founder of our naval power, as the Stuarts 
were of the Empire: how absurd it all is! If 
Charles was a great man, it is odd that nobody 
noticed it at the time. It so happens that we 
have very good evidence what sort of man he 
was, including one masterpiece of psychological 
observation by Halifax, who was in a good 
position to know; and there is a remarkable 


agreement of opinion about him. He was. 


clever, amusing, sceptical, a dissimulator, devoted 
above all to his ease, not given to continuous 
work or thought: a born opportunist. When 
these Tories make out what a great statesman he 
was, one has only to point to the way he sacrificed 
the interests of this country and of Europe for 
the sake of Louis XIV’s subsidies, enabling 
France to become so strong as to dominate 
Europe. This was not unlike the way in which 
Baldwin and Chamberlain allowed Germany to 
get into a position from which to threaten 
Europe, in the disgusting period through which 
it has been our ill fortune to live since 1931 : 
a disgrace in our history comparable to the 
reign of Charles II. 

As for his being the founder of our sea-power; 
have these Tory fools never heard of the 
Commonwealth’s great Admiral Blake, or Drake 
and Hawkins, Elizabeth and Henry VIII ? 
When Mr. Belloc comes to a really great man, 
William ITI, he is incapable of doing him justice. 
Charles II was a Catholic and therefore a great 
man, William was a Protestant and he doesn’t 
like him. It is really too simple. I am not 
Dutch and I don’t like Protestantism, but that 
does not prevent me from seeing that William 
was a great man and Charles II was not. 

Mr. Belloc adds a number of Catholic fads of 
his own to the silliness of the Tory interpretation 
of history. He tells us that “the survival of 
Catholicism in England ...was the most 
important single element in the make-up of the 
community.”” It was not; it would have had 
no great importance if Charles and James had 
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not been on the Catholic side. Mr. Belloc 
repeats over and over that the Catholic minority 
was at least one-cighth of the population at this 
time, or “ anything from one-sixth to a quarter 
of the population if we count all those who had 
remaining sympathies and connections with the 
old religion.”’ There is not the slightest evidence 
for this : it is quite fantastic. In fact throughout 
the book he has Catholicism on the brain, a 
regular King Charles’s head: in the end it is 
just a bore, 

Let Mr. Belloc write as many verses as he 
pleases: but let him write no more such 
historical biographies ! A. L. Rowse 


A GRANDEE REBEL 


In Place of Splendour. By ConstANciA DE 
LA Mora. Michael Foseph. 12s. 6d. 

Every journalist who passed through Valencia 
in 1937 will remember Constancia de la Mora, 
whose charm and tact, working from the Press 
Bureau, hastened and eased their journeys. 
Here she tells the fascinating story of her own 
life, the story of a personal revolt coinciding 
with, so that it comes to symbolise, the revolt of 
the Spanish people. For she grew up sheltered 
behind those two armoured pill-boxes of the 
Spanish Hierarchy, religion and caste, which 
shut her off from any possibility of contamina- 
tion by the hungry illiterate life below her, as 
they shut off the masses from any opportunity 
of leading dignified human lives. 

Her grandfather was the famous Conservative 
prime minister who, at the time when war 
profits were flowing into Spain and watering 
the commercial classes to sprout titles like 
crocuses in spring, formed a national govern- 
ment to save the country from the rising tide 
of working-class unrest. The daughter of the 
Saviour of Spain received an upbringing appro- 
priate to her rank and the cloistered horrors of 
a Spanish Catholic school can be gauged from 
the fact that when a lucky chance sent her to a 
convent school in England, that seemed by 
comparison to be Liberty itself. It was the 
chances of travel, unusual for a Spanish girl in 
her position, which opened her eyes to the 
cramped and narrow silliness of Madrid Society 
where, on her return from England, she was 
expected to expose herself in the marriage 
market. Revolt from that landed her in a 
marriage to an indolent scrounging provincial 
who planned to live off his distinguished wife’s 
dowry. Another act of rebellion, by which she 
achieved the status, sinful and déclassée in her 
Spain, of an independent self-supporting woman, 
coincided with the fall of Primo de Rivera. 

From then on politics determined her life. 
She obtained the first Spanish divorce under 
the new republican laws and married a brilliant 
young flying officer, Cizneros, who was later 
sent to Rome and Berlin as air attaché. In 
those two capitals they impotently watched the 
plot against their country being hatched while 
the newly elected Lerroux government flirted 
with the future invaders. With the outbreak of 
the Spanish War we reach more familiar terri- 
tory, though Constancia de la Mora gives 
us an unusual angle derived partly from her 
Own experience with evacuce children and at 
the Press Bureau, partly from that of her 
husband who became Chief of the Republican 
Air Force. The account of the last days of 
Negrin’s government, given here with the 
authority both of his public position and that per- 
sonal integrity which no one who met him could 
doubt, will have to be weighed by historians 
against Colonel Casado’s version. The interest of 
this book is not the least impaired by the exten- 
sion of that conflict to engulf our whole 
continent. The process Constancia de la Mora 
describes is a part of the historical crisis which 
the whole of Europe is enduring. Her book, 
with its generous humanity and lively faith, 
illuminates and illustrates it. T.C. WorsLey 
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Swing It, Death. By Gavin HoLt. Geol- 
lancz. 7s. 6d. 


Dear Dead Woman. 
Collins. 8s. 3d. 
The Hongkong Airbase Murders. By VAN 

Wyck Mason. Jarrolds. 8s. 3d. 
Mr. Fortune Here. By H. C. Bailey. 


By ANTHONY GILBERT. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The New Adventures of Ellery Queen. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


The attitude of detective authors to their 
public constantly reminds me of batsmen facing 
the bowlers. They do not write just for pleasure 
but as participants in a compulsory game, 
where the main object of the player is to protect 
his wicket against the incessant attack of an 
adversary: the wicket being, of course, the 
identity of the murderer, which must be guarded 
against the reader’s curiosity by every manoeuvre 
legitimised by the rules of the game. In this 
popular pastime the reviewer is assigned the 
triple role of umpire, scorer and spectator ; he 
must uphold the unwritten laws of detection, 
chalk up the runs, and occasionally shout a 
little encouragement or voice his protest by 
barracking. And as in cricket there is an amateur 
and a professional style of batting, so, too, in 
detection a similar class difference has evolved. 

The opening batsmen in the present innings 
offer a perfect opportunity to observe these 
contrasting styles. John Rhode is a steady 
professional of the Yorkshire type; he has no 
strokes of brilliance, but he is determined not 
to get bowled out; and he is quite content to 
stay at the crease all day without scoring a run 
provided he keeps his wicket. In Death on the 
Boat Train a traveller on the boat train from 
Southampton to Waterloo is found dying from 
an injection of poison at the London terminus. 
None of the many characters who had a motive 
for murdering the man could have been aboard 
the train, yet the hypodermic used on him is 
picked up by a platelayer along the line who 
saw it fall from the express. How do you 
propose to get a ball past that defence? You 
can’t, any more than you can with a cricketer 
who puts both his pads squarely in front of 
the stumps. But you can appeal to the umpire ; 
and in this case the umpire gives John Rhode 
“out ”’—Il.b.w. The discreet use of pads is 
essential in detection, and blocking a straight 
ball with them cannot be allowed. 

Mr. Innes’ methods are the exact opposite 
of John Rhode’s. He comes in determined to 
hit the bowling to all parts of the field, and so 
he does. A Christmas house party indulges 
in a little revolver practice as one of its parlour 
games. Before dinner the host is found shot 
in the library. Who shot him? How well we 
know that plumb wicket Mr. Innes has chosen 
in There Came Both Mist and Snow! We even 
recognise the quotation which so_ bothers 
Detective-Inspector Appleby. But what good 
does that do? Mr. Innes scores off us at every 
stroke. Cuts, glides, straight drives; he 
never misses. It is only when Mr. Innes 
finally retires to the pavilion flourishing his 
bat that we can see the pitch and observe 
he has forgotten to set up the stumps. Behind 
that flashing blade and dazzling footwork there 
was nothing at all at which to aim. I don’t 
know what game Mr. Innes was playing but it 
was not detective cricket. 

The amateur style is more attractive to watch 
but less effective in defence. Mr. Jonathan 


Stagge is another amateur, who is content to | 


take risks provided he scores a few runs ; and in 
Murder in the Stars he earns a round of applause 
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response to a telephone call. 
down and he walks to find a garage. 
way he runs across a motor smash. 
seems familiar and the n 
familiar—it is his own. 
slumped in the driving seat is unrecognisable, 
but the medical bag, the clothes on 
even the letters in the pockets, all are Dr. 
’s. He has the unusual experience of 
himself dead. More exciting events follow, but 
Mr. Stagge soon offers an easy chance to first 
slip, which should be snapped up. 
‘ Gavin Holt has the professional touch in 
spite of an aggressive stance. He scores freely 
off loose bowling, but a good length ball frightens 
him; he never knows when it may come so 
he tends to play back, almost treading on his 
wicket. 
of an American lady crooner in her dressing- 
room at a London theatre. The back-stage 
atmosphere is worked for all it is worth, and so 
is the quasi-American dialogue. But these 
are the trimmings: the plot beneath is purely 


conventional, endingin a conventional solution. . 


Anthony Gilbert, another professional, is 
very uneven in his performances; he may 
score a century or get himself out by a careless 
stroke. Dear Dead Woman is one of his lucky 
innings. The plot cannot be revealed, but the 
writing is extremely realistic, the characters 
highly plausible, and the situation just what 
may be happening this minute in any London 
suburb. This book will be appreciated as 
the professional at his best—confident of his 
plot careful in his workmanship, pleased with 
his characters. 

Mr. Van Wyck Mason is styled the leading 
writer of espionage in America. This sounds 
as professional as Phillips Oppenheim, and as 
monotonous ; but I should class Mr. Mason 
among the amateurs from the free manner in 
which he opens his shoulders to anything 
short of a length. The Hongkong Airbase 
Murders holds a full complement of spies and 
precious formulae, and at first glance may appear 
to be the usual nonsense taking the line of least 
resistance and maximum local colour. But 
Mr. Mason can switch from espionage to detec- 
tion whenever he likes; he has the great gift 
of portraying vivid but ambiguous characters. 
The men are all tough, but are they stupid, too ? 
The women all beautiful and unscrupulous, but 
which side are they on ? Mr. Mason will make 
you run with the sun in your eyes to catch 
him in the deep. 

The professional status of H. C. Bailey and 
Ellery Queen needs no emphasis. These two 
volumes of short stories reveal all the dodges 
and little of the intelligence of which their 
authors are capable. Mr. Fortune comes out 
better than Ellery Queen because he has lived 
most of his life among such trivialities. I may 
be doing these prolific writers an injustice, 
however. The urgent need of a detective 
“short”? comes on at bedtime; and night 
after night Bailey and Queen will put anyone 
to sleep. RALPH PARTRIDGE 


COLONIAL PROBLEMS 


Europe and West Africa. By C. K. Meek, 
W. M. MAcMILLAN and E. R. J. Hussey. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 

One of the surprising things about British 
colonial practice in West Africa is that neither 
in the case of mining nor in the even more 
important case of cocoa has development owed 
anything to official direction or control. The 


lengths to which officialdom is still prepared to 
carry /aissez-faire fills a modernist like Professor 
Macmillan with despondency and alarm. 

Take mining. 


In poverty-stricken colonies 


Swing It, Death deals with the poisoning | 


_ ment help.” 


the case for making the State the sole mineral 
owner is practically overwhelming. But in 
Northern Nigeria half the royalties go to the 
functionless Niger Company. In the Gold Coast 
colony mineral rights belong to the surface owner. 
The Colonial Office has no Mines Department 
nor even a permanent mining adviser to provide 


mining areas are as often as not without a 
resident administrative officer. The mushroom 
villages or native towns which spring up to 
Se ae eee ee 
conditions of insanitary overcrowding, 

tick thintes ctl anual” te 


for taxation, gold mining pays nothing to the | 


Gold Coast exchequer, yet is liable to the British 
exchequer for the full weight of British income 
tax and National Defence Contribution. This 
palpable anomaly and injustice negates the proud 
boast that Britain exacts no tribute from her 
colonies. It helps also to account for the fact 
that wage-rates range between 6d. and Is. 3d. 
a day, and that the most serious of all health 
problems is malnutrition. “ There are hundreds 
of tribes living, for part of the year at least, in a 
state of semi-starvation.”’ 

The same neglect has brought the once 
prosperous cocoa industry to the edge of chaos. 
Here Professor Macmillan is quite categorical. 
“From first to last,” he says, “this African 
industry has been left to find its own feet by the 
unaided efforts of Africans.”” And elsewhere : 

“ The fact is that in the achievement of the cocoa 
industry the Africans. have been denied Govern- 
The technical problems of pre- 
paring and marketing the cocoa crop are grave 
enough, as the great hold-up of 1938 showed. 
But /Jaissez-fatre has encouraged the growth of a 
host of social and legal problems as well, con- 
nected especially with the “‘ inordinate and un- 
measured development of usury,” and with 
questions of land-ownership and tribal jurisdic- 
tion, all of which give rise to “ indescribable 
complications.”’ 

From his survey of the facts Professor Mac- 
millan draws certain political conclusions. First, 
that the Colonial Office policy of indirect rule 
has no applicability, at any rate to the towns and 
the cocoa districts, where the most important 
and most pressing problems arise ; second, that 
there must be a real move towards a repre- 
sentative parliamentary system ; and third, that 
a strong and enlightened central government, in 
which the people must participate, is essential. 

What rate of political advance is practicable ? 
Professor Macmillan makes no direct reply. But 
Dr. Meek’s contribution contains some sugges- 
tive and valuable remarks on the adaptability of 
Africans. ‘“‘ There is plenty of evidence,” he 
claims, “ that cultural differences in language, 
religion and social organisatien can be obliterated 
in a single generation.”” In Northern Nigeria a 
population of slaves was transformed to one of 
independent peasant farmers in a few years 
following 1901. Similarly, Africans have often, 
also within a few years, turned over to “ new 
crops, entailing new methods of cultivation, new 
systems of rotation, new types of food, new ways 
of cooking, and a whole host of new social and 
religious habits.” There seems no reason to 
think they would not be equally quick to adopt 
new ideas and behaviour in the political field if 
history were to present them with their chance. 

LEONARD BARNES 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


Tristan Da Cunha. By ErRtmNGc Curisto- 
PHERSEN. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

Tristan da Cunha is known to us chiefly in 
superlatives. It is the loneliest inhabited island 
in the world, the most remote, its people the 
healthiest, the most hungry, the most peaceable. 
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And, of course, they have the best teeth. A 
certain gloom hangs over accounts of the island 
nevertheless ; it has a shocking climate, for the 
roar of the wind on its mountains and precipices 
rarely abates, The “good old days” (which 
the islanders speak of) when the whalers 
and helped by exchange of 
vanished since steam took the 
» a decline in the island economy 
place—and nervous disorders in 
women have become commoner. One 
Eaaieen sollte ta Gite tend, long- 
who are uncomfortably aware that 
left their island they would stand little 
given the conditions of our world. 
cilishis dhadelescd ahmed Sai anc 
other superlatives is the mere subsistenc: 
of Tristan da Cunha, if a list of social 
negatives is the price paid for the withering 
away of the state, the conclusions to be drawn 
from their hundred and twenty years of life 
are not encouraging. 
Such pessimism may however be unfounded. 


i 


om 


— and memories of the people. 
e would have written down, for example, 
their extraordinary collection of songs picked 
up from seamen in the last 100 years; we 
would learn something of their religion on 
which Dr. Christophersen,is very vague. They 
appear to have added an uncouth note of their 
own to their evangelical faith: a gramophone 
plays “‘ a worldly song ”’ as a voluntary at their 
Sunday services, and occasionally a Spanish 
dance precedes it. They also keep New Year’s 
Eve in the Scottish manner. These things, 
started by the grim conditions of the island 
though they are, would have been worth ex- 
amining. 

No doubt Tristan da Cunha is for the anthropo- 
logist a melting pot in which the ingredients 
have not had time to melt properly. The 
founders of the colony were a Scottish corporal, 
his Creole wife and a Hottentot platoon, who 
were sent there in 1816 to prevent any would-be 
rescuers of Napoleon from using the island as 
a base. The Hottentots returned but Glass, 
the Scotsman, stayed on and in time the popula- 
tion was increased by five sluttish and quarrel- 
some ladies frem St. Helena. The violence 
which accompanied the founding of Pitcairn, 
the Bounty island, has never existed in Tristan 
da Cunha, which has never had any crime— 
nor any laws—and has easily assimilated new 
elements. The headman in 1937 is of Italian 
descent and a very magnificent figure he is. 

The health of Tristan da Cunha has become a 
byword. Fish and potatoes are the main diet, 
though there are meat and berry pudding on 
Christmas Day. None of the major diseases 
exists, as far as sporadic investigation can decide. 
Any heredity which can be traced back to the 
Glass period accounts for some asthma, catarrh 
and deafness—one family suffers from an en- 
larged ear—but the dull regular life and diet 
seem to have left the inhabitants unattractive 
to visiting microbes from the ships. The 


‘annual arrival of a boat means an infection 


of colds for the island but it soon passes. The 
strange thing is that the children all suffer from 
malnutrition and some never taste milk or 
butter at all in childhood; yet they grow up 
into sound and superb physical specimens. 
There appears to be no reason for the milk 
shortage except the conservatism of the islanders; 
indeed as their isolation grows and their island 
becomes more and more like Lord Beaver- 
brook’s idea of Paradise, so their will and in- 
vention decline and a crust of obstinacy harden. 
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Their friendliness, as Dr. Christophersen shows, 
io very mipving und das Se 
critical about such unmatched exponents of 
human tenacity, V. S. PrircHert 


Edward Gibbon’s Library. A Catalogue Edited 
and Introduced by Grorrrey Keynes. Cape. 

155. 
Twelve years ago some fourteen hundred volumes 
from Gibbon’s library, most of them in excellent 


entire, regrettably allowed the books to be dispersed. 
Mr. Geoffrey Keynes has now compiled a catalogue 
of Gibbon’s library, which covers, it is thought, at 
least five-sixths of all the books owned a 
historian. It contains some 2,500 titles, and 

been compiled with ingenious industry from a 
variety of sources, including two catalogues made in 
the owner’s lifetime, one in his London house and 


i 


- one at Lausanne, and the catalogues of various sales. 


Gibbon gave his books a passionate devotion, 
“my seraglio,”” he calls them, congratulating him- 
self, like the Grand Turk—‘‘ My seraglio was 
ample, my choice was free, my appetite was keen.” 
His expenditure upon these tawny favourites with 
their ornaments of gilt was correspondingly prodigal. 
“From January, 1785, to January, 1788, three years. 
and a half, he paid over £5,000 for books, and a 
single bill for book-binding paid in July, 1785, 
amounted to {£139 12s.” This is one of many 
interesting details in Mr. Keynes’s admirable 
introduction. The Catalogue is variously in- 
structive: not only does it reveal the printed 
sources from which the History was principally 
constructed, but it impresses upon us the limitations 
in the general reading available a hundred and fifty 
years ago. For Gibbon possessed, beside the books 
that were his tools, a rich and _ characteristic 
‘** Gentleman’s Library.”” There were few noyels or 
biographies, and some of the greatest English 
writers, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
were neglected if not forgotten. There are some 
more surprising omissions: the name of Paley 
does not occur in the catalogue, though his Moral 
and Political Philosophy was published in 1785. 
Nor does Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which appeared 
in 1791, three years before Gibbon’s death, but it 
seems that the Lausanne catalogue was kept up only 
till 1789, and this book probably is one of those 
which have disappeared without traces. Mr. Keynes, 
Mr. R. A. Skelton and Mr. Hart-Davis who. 
assisted him, and the publishers who have had the 
enterprise to produce this catalogue, deserve the 
warm gratitude of all Gibbonians. It may sound a 
rather forbidding work, but its pages, as one turns 
them, suggest a hundred curious speculations and 
give out a delightful savour of eighteenth-century 
erudition. 


Horizon, No. 5. Is. 


With its fifth number Horizon fully maintains the 
standard of merit and variety it has set itself. The 
editor addresses himself to the intellectuals and 
attempts to resolve their doubts about communism, 
pacifism and Mr. Chamberlain. Peter Quennell’s 
exploration of the Romantic catastrophe is more than 
usually perceptive. The political article is con- 
tributed by R. H. S. Crossman—an acute examina- 
tion of the problems of freedom and power. Frank 
Richards, author and editor of the Magnet, in a 
spirited reply to Orwell’s attack demonstrates how 
ably he can write and how fatuously he can think. 
Stephen Spender presents another slice from his 
arresting Confessions; and A. Calder-Marshall 
writes a critique of Graham Greene. Among the 
poems it is a pleasure to find a characteristic Brian 
Howard, while the drawing is one of John Banting’s 
most effective satirical blue-prints. 





[In referring last week to a Fabian Society report 
called “The Unemployment Services,” we stated 
that the publishers were Allen & Unwin. This 
should have been George Routledge.] 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


It is a commonplace of musical criticism that 
the piano concerto, as a form, has suffered much 
at the hands of virtuosi intent on prestidigitation. 
So much, in fact, that up till recent years serious 


rehabilitate a good many more that have fallen 
into unjust neglect, meanwhile pointing out that 
the concerto, while it may use 


Rubinstein ; but this set is unfortunately. now 
quite out of date. Remains that of Schnabel 
and now a new one by Backhaus with the 
Saxon State Orchestra under Karl Béhm 
(H.M.V.). Schnabel’s performance was in the 
grand style, but his technique is too capricious 
for the first movement to be safe in his hands 
and the result was in fact effortful and over- 
emphatic. The difficulty of recording this 
movement satisfactorily must in any case be 
immensé—it is so thick and heavy in texture. 
The present set errs on the side of coarseness, 
but the orchestral playing is very fine and the 
individual instruments emerge most authentic- 
ally. Backhaus is about as good a pianist as 
anyone without a spark of genius can be, and 
he gives a fine, objective performance, free from 
the tedious self-consciousness of Schnabel. On 
the other hand, it has grave drawbacks. His 
entry in the Andante is quite without tenderness, 
and later in the same movement his delivery of 
the wonderful starry passage in F sharp is much 
less “ felt’’ than Schnabel’s, though one may 
think that the latter takes it a shade too slowly. 
The tremendous Scherzo emerges less messy 
than it did from Schnabel’s hands, but it has 
none of the rhythmical subtlety and effortless 
brilliance of Rubinstein’s unforgettable render- 
ing. Moreover Backhaus sees fit to introduce 
the theme of the Trio in octaves, instead of 
single notes as written! Neither Schnabel nor 
Backhaus perform the double-octave passage 
with the rapidity and lightness of Rubinstein, 
who, again, imparted to the Finale a feathery 
gaiety that you will seek in vain in Backhaus’s 
deliberate, but accurate, performance. Person- 
ally, then, I prefer this set to the Schnabel, but 
I feel that few listeners will agree with me. 
I hope, on the other hand, to be able to persuade 
some to pay attention to the issue of Paderewski’s 
Piano Concerto in A minor, played by Sanroma 
and the Boston Promenade Orchestra (H.M.V.). 
All lovers of the form will welcome this rescue, 
for the work—though of course much smaller 
potatoes than the Brahms—by no means de- 
served the abuse showered upon it by influential 
critics at its first appearance, nor yet the oblivion 
into which it has since fallen. The musical 
idiom owes something to Chopin and more to 
Dvorak ; but there is a strong nerve of real 
originality running right through it and the 
structure of the movements, as well as the 
orchestration, is thoroughly musicianly. The 
writing for the solo instrument might be thought 
over-elaborate, but Mr. Sanroma, who is evi- 
dently am exceptional player, executes it all with 
complete ease. The first movement, which is 
full of beautiful things, has unfortunately a 
feeble and conventional coda; when one thinks 
of the opportunity seized by Beethoven and 
Brahms, in their Violin Concertos, at the end of 
the cadenza, Paderewski’s failure to make a like 
use of his lovely second subject seems the more 
regrettable. The Romanza which follows is, 
however, an entire success—a magnificently 


and orchestra is not always what it should be : 
in the Romanza, for instance, the pianist is at 
one point allowed to hammer out the theme 


must be bought. If H.M.V. are going in for 
reviving forgotten concertos, I would bring to 
their notice fine ones by Dohnanyi and Nicolas 
Tcherepnin. (Moiseiwitsch used to play the 
latter and could no doubt be induced to do so 
Then there is Mozart in D (K.451), 
the only one of the late piano concertos not, so 
far as I know, yet recorded. And why have we 
never been allowed a set of the same composer’s 
superb Clarinet Concerto ? 

I yield to none in admiration for the qualities 
of Sir Adrian Boult, but after listening to his 
conducting of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
in Tchaikovsky’s Serenade in C, op. 48 (H.M.V.), 
I am obliged to conclude that he is not well 
adapted to interpret this music. Sir Adrian 
is the most matter-of-fact of conductors and 
Tchaikovsky requires someone with a streak of 
morbid sensibility in him to bring out the 
overripe grace of this music. The old Decca 
set was cut, but it had fat more authentic feeling 
than this performance, which is as stodgy and 
flavourless as tapioca pudding. The string 
texture is never lightened for a moment; the 
rhythm is wooden; the Waltz has no lilt. 
Tchaikovsky should not be conducted as if he 
were Elgar. No such strictures apply to a 
recording, by Jean Pougnet and orchestra under 
Walter Goehr, of a Violin Concerto in C by 
Vivaldi (Col.). This is light music of the best 
kind. Vivaldi was not a first class composer, 
but the slow movement of this concerto shows 
him to have been capable of true melodic in- 
vention. Again, Les Préludes is emphatically 
second-rate Liszt, but that it is still capable of 
giving a certain spurious thrill is proved by 
Weingartner and the Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra (Col.). This is a really blazing per- 
formance and recording. So is that given by 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Phil- 
harmonic (Col.) of Chabrier’s Espafia, an 
amusing and exhilarating work in which true 
artistry is concealed behind surface brilliance. 
Lovers of English music will find much to please 
them in John Ireland’s Concertino Pastorale, 
played with the combination of warmth and 
neatness we have learnt to expect of the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra (Decca). This is a 
harmless, well-made opuscule, especially in the 
Elgarian Threnody and the busy final Toccata. 
The first movement seems, by comparison, 
rather tenuous and inconclusive. The recording 
is good. 

The Kreutzer Sonata is surely one of Beet- 
hoven’s most aggressive works: it must be the 
masochist in us which makes us love it so 
dearly. Did not Tolstoy consider is positively 
devilish ? However that may be, there are more 
fine sets of this masterpiece than of almost any 
other in the violin repertory. Cortot-Thibaud, 
Friedmann - Huberman, Menuhin - Menuhin, 


. Kulenkampff-Kempff ; and now Lili Kraus and 


Simon Goldberg enter the lists (Parl.). The 
choice is most difficult; but giving due regard 
to the nature of the work I think the palm still 
goes to the Kulenkampff-Kempff set (Decca). 
Sensitive, accurate and forceful as the Kraus- 
Goldberg team prove themselves to be, the 
performance of the two men has more punch— 
and that is a desideratum where this sonata is 
concerned, Worlds apart stands Mozart’s little 
Sonata for Piano in C (K.545). Eileen Joyce 


touches it out with exquisite charm and delicacy 
On side fe i the musically more 


(Parl). 
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Numerous private Bedroom, 
from 9s. 6d. per night. Iilustrated Booklet and inclusive Terms 
on application. 





ARWICK CLUB, Lid., 21 St. $.W.r. 
W RICK GL, 1 ee ye week with 
Vic. 7289. a 


ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 


MECKLENBURGH SQ., 44, W.C.1. Large comfortably 
furnished South Room. Terminus 4316. HOUSEKEEPER. 


Swiss COTTAGE. Unfurn., attractive, studio rooms. 
Every conv. &s. to 15s. PRI. 6757. 16 Belsize Sq., N.W.3. 


ENRY VIII hunted from Westminster to Hampstead 
Heath. Let us do your hunting. Hampsteap Resi- 
DENTIAL BuREAU, 91 Fellows Road, N.W.3. Primrose 6772. 














dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gns. . 
INNS and 


ANE for descriptive list (3d. t free) of SHMENT 


OTELS by the PEOPLE’S 
USE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R.H.A., L1D., 193 Regent Street, W.r. 


ALTDEAN, Brighton. Glendower, first-class t house. 
S Facing sea, modern comfort, quiet. Roulngions 9552. 


N®Y FOREST. The Guest House, Godshill, Fording- 

bridge. Peaceful surroundings. H. & C. Riding. 

FITILEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. Comfort. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. “Phone: 61. 


DoOws and Sea. Delightful accommodation, small Guest 
House. Thalassa, Rodmell Ave., Saltdean, Sussex. 


IMBERSCOMBE, FERNHURST, HASLEMERE. Peace- 
ful retreat. Ideal country. Tel.: Fernhurst 6. 




















IRRETTY garden rooms at Chipperfield in the Chilterns. 
Pe Only Bh ee From 2} guineas p.w. full board. 





ECLUDED Cottage. Holidays, week-ends, 8s. 6d.-10s. 6d. ; 
geen wkly. Woodlawn, Beech, Alton, Hants. Flax. 9970. 


I TH CENTURY Guest House. Divan beds. Fitted basins. 
17 Books Books. Excellent cooking. | Lovely s Direct 





surroundings. 
London coach service. , Goudhurst, Kent. Tel. 88. 
AFE, wep = in Sandy Balls Wood, w. edge New 
lense Penibed ets. Camp sites. Provision store. Ideal 
for children. Apply leaflet. E. Harrop, Godshill, Fordingbridge. 


ENBECULA, DITCHLING. Delightful, quiet position 
facing Downs: h. & c. all rooms. Tel. : ects 146. 


UNBATHING Guest House, every conv., own seashore, 
safe bathing, tennis. N.S., Woodside, Wootton, I.0.W, 


BvatLarcx SALTERTON. S. Devon Coast. “Mountway”’ 
Guest House. Mod. comfort. Ord. orveg. diet. Tel. 290. 

















(CORNWALL. To let, holidays or period, furnished cottages 

overlooking sea between St. Ives and Lands End. Grand 
spot. ing coves. Moorland walks. Terms and photos. 
Mrs. SEVIER, Bungalow, Pendeen. 


OMERSET. Exmoor. Sup. imhse. accom. iting, Fishing, 
Tennis, Bathing pool. Martyn, Dulverton el. : 95. 


FURNISHED CARAVAN to let on private site Dorset farm. 
Beautiful position on high land, long views hills and sea. 
One double and two single 
berths box springs. g stoves, crockery and cutlery. Free 
Whitsuntide. THORBURN, Shipton Gorge, Bridport, Dorset. 








Very comfortably eq 





OODY BAY HOTEL, nr. Lynton. Facing sea; unsurpass- 
ingly beautiful scenery and bathing. From 3} gns. 





OCKINGHAM, Westward Ho! Devon ideal, quiet, 
comfortable holiday. 24—4 gns. Muss Foit (Northam 183). 

Mod. fur. bung., overlooking sea. 

APLIN. 





ORNWALL, Po.zEaTu. : 
Slumberland beds, electricity, wireless, garage. 





CORNWALL. Furn. small wood cabin. Charming sit. n. sea, 
P.O. 15s. Dopp, Borah Flower Farm, Lamorna, n. Penzance. 





N DEVON. Board Residence with mile salmon and trout 
* fishing, situated on River Bray. Indoor sanitation, h. & c. 
Own produce. Mrs. SMITH, Clapworthy Mill, S. Molton. Tel.140. 





ORNWALL. Comfortable Guest House, in unspoilt 

Cornish village. Modern conveniences ; sea and country ; 

excellent cuisine; yachting, boating, bathing, fishing. Muss 
GARLAND, Wellside, Polruan-by-Fowey. 48. 





BERYSTWYTH. Beautiful situation. Modern. Away 
from war atmosphere. Mason, Gwyldwr, Lianbadarn. 
*Phone: 617. 





SS Bungalow overlooking Bay; min. beach; 
view; h. and c. throughout. From 3 gus. 
Pawn Castellor, Coemaes Bay. 





T Linton Hall, Ross-on-Wye, you have peace to sleep, 
views to admire, country fare and every comfort. Bus. 
Brochure. Tel. : Gorsley 6. 





ORTH WALES, Lianfair Talhaiarn, near Abergele, in 
peaceful Elwy Valley. Glorious —"s district. 
Glasfryn Guest House, Proprietress: Mrs. C. P. Ropwett. 





AKELAND. Victoria Hotel. Beautiful Buttermere, be- 
tween Cockermouth stn. and Honister Pass. Tel. 2. 





RESPITE AND RECREATION 

Make the most of your holidays this year by staying at 
Langdale Estate. Unique and varied accommodation amidst 
delightful surroundings. Furnished cottages, guest house and 
the new Pillar Hotel. Tennis and squash courts, swimming 
pool, etc. Illustrated booklet on request. The Manager, 
Langdale Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside. Tel. : 
Grasmere 82. 





ENSLEYDALE. Near Aysgarth. Guest House. 
Warnford, Thoralby, Aysgarth, Leyburn, Yorks. 


DINBURGH. Manor Hotel, so Manor Place. 
from 13s. 6d. per day. Reduction per week. Tel. : 


SMITH, 





Terms 
228191. 





ONEGAL HIGHLANDS (Dunfanaghy District), Farm 

guest house, ideal > near excellent bathing, 

tennis, golf, fishi oduce. “ Lac-na-lore,”’ Bally- 
more P.O., via Li ord, Co. onegal, Eire. 








HEALTH 


CCORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is ‘ right’ in every 
way.” Particulars from Secretary, Kingston, Edinburgh 9. 








Beoomssury. Cheerful flat, 36 Coram Street ; 2 rooms, 
k. & b. £100 or would let furnished. Gt. Missenden 328, 
or key at Foundling Estates, Grenville Street. 


Pass Hotel, 13 St. Georges Sq., S.W.1. H. & C. Lounze. 
Permanent guests from 2 gus. 24 bus passes. Vic. 3306. 


Sty 2 a ae well-furnished large studio bed- 

central heating; constant hot water. 
With realest fron trem 35s.; meals as required; excellent cook- 
jog; off Chelsea Embankment. Telephone: Flaxman 0557. 


HIGHGATE, HIGHPOINT. Perfect flat, unfur.;-5 big 
sunny rooms and offices. A.R.P. £150. Box 7213. 


AMPSTEAD. Unfurnished. Charming studio attic, h. & c. 

a 17s. 6d. including electric light. Also room 

7 I Well-kept residence. Service and meals optional. 
- Road, N.W.3. PRI. 4sro. 


WISS COTTAGE. 3 minutes station. 
rooms, boxroom, kitchenette. 25s. Spacious well- 
furnished room, concealed basin, h. & c. 21s. Rents include 
electric light, service and meals optional. HOUSEKEEPER, 
19 Crossfield Road, N.W.3. PRI. 6139. 

















Unfurnished, two 





ROFESSIONAL man offers accom. to man in private 
house (family evacuated), W.2. Every comfort. A.R.P. 
shelter. Good service. Quiet. Garden. Accessible. Box 7307. 





. FREE household, no restrictions, has moved to 93 Oakley 


Street, S.W.3. 


LASS double bedroom, 12s. 6d. wkly. Suit 2 business 
ladies. Own meter. Breakfast optional. SPANILL, 
Gladstone 4780. 


AMPSTEAD. 7 Lancaster Grove. 
has divan rooms, h. & c. 1$5.~255. 


HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, Etc. 


RR EMUNERATIVE proposition ; 1# acres beautiful, secluded, 
convenient, early position flowers, veg., chicken. £200 fhold, 
n. main road. Dopp, Borah Flower Farm, Lamorna, Penzance. 


INCHELSEA, Sussex. Well equipped furnished bun- 
galow ;four bdrms. Garage. 25 Wildwood Road, N.W.11 
O be SOLD, or Let, furnished, old, renovated COTTAGE 

High on N. Devon coast. Large living-room, kitchen, 
4 bedrooms (sleep 6), bath (h. and c.) and 2 w.c.s; small pro- 
ductive garden ; garage. Secluded, not isolated, and completely 
safe area. Rent, for not less than 6 months, 24 guineas a week. 
Sale for £1,200, with most of furniture.—Write Borrer, Royal 
Hotel, Cambridge. 


O LET. Large furnished cottage, beautiful position on 
Chilterns ; near Railway Halt; seven rooms; electricity. 
KEMMIS, 22 Willificld Way, N.W.11. 


GUSSEX DOWNS. Tiny bungalow to let, £2 5 p.a. Ideal 
country. Brown, Kuldana, Georges Lane, Storrington, 


Flax. 9970. B. & B. 30s.—32s. 6d. 








pene woman 
PRI. o160 


























ON Hampstead Heath. Maisonette with 3 tom rooms? 
bathroom, kitchen. To let, £3 3s. p.w. furnished. Or, 
offer, unfurnished. Box 7318. 





USSEX DOWNS. To let, furn. or unfurn., charming mod- 
ern bungalow, ideally situated, 7 m. Worthing. Box 7315. 





GMALL, well-planned modern flat or cottage required in 
London. Furnished or unfurnished. Moderate rental. 
Box 7311. 


RUSSELL SQ. (so yds.). Flats unfurn., priv. hee. » garden 
sq., mod. rent. Box 7230. 








WwW pa —Studio or flat, self-contained, facing South, 
N.W. District —— Box 7261. 


PERSONAL 


IFE-SIZE PORTRAITS DONE QUICKLY by R.A. 
exhibitor, crayons. £5 ss. Primrose 0579. 


RTABLE wanted. 
condition. Box 7317. 


APPY Homs For Boy. Country. "Pets, Freedom. With 
mother, own son (8). Monro, Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hnts. 


OREIGN ACCENT ELIMINATED. Gtapys NvREN, 
L.R.A.M. (Elocution), 162 Haverstock Hill, N.W. 





typewriter Second-hand, sound 
Moderate. 








LONELY. Pay '20s. and help at ORIELS (men and women) 
Doddington, Kent. 





15t FAREWELL. Goodbye, New Statesmen, and thank you. 

I have enjoyed taking some of your portraits and I hope 
you have been satisfied with my work (if you weren’t you didn’t 
have to pay) and entertained by my advertisements. These 
regular insertions are now stopping, thanks to my registration 
and the subsequent uncertainues. ANTHONY PANTING, 
Photographer, 5 Paddington Street, W.1. WEL. 4950. All 
postai enquiries will be attended to. 





interpreting, conversation 
Telephone PAD. 9. $949. 


USSIAN tuition (all stages), 
offered by Russian gentleman. 





N ONOMARK holders have a Confidenti ial Town address, | 


ss. p.a. Write BM/MONO12, W.C 
REVIA ” SELF-TAUGHT SPEEDWRITING. Fastest, 
simplest Shorthand known. Complete system, ss. 
Brevia (S), 31 Townshend Court, London, N.W.8. 


|_ BAe GERMAN with young AUSTRIAN lady. Personal lessons, 
classes, interesting corresp. method, translations. Box 7285 


ETECTIVES. Divorce, private enquiries, etc. Moderate. 
Consultation free. Universat Derectives (Establ. 1929), 
12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. Tem. 8594. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS - 
Rates and all information on page 569 
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Recently Published 


= THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX 5 


By ANTHONY HAVIL, B.A. 4/6 net, postage 4d 
Written by a young medical man men ma we a in 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, this new illustrated work 
is a complete guide to every aspect of sex. No other — 
book at a similar price is as all-embracing. The 
contents cover—Anatomy—Physiology—The Psy- 
chology of Sex—-The Sex Act—Pregnancy and Labour 
— Contraception Abortion Venereal Diseases 
Prostitution—Impotenc> and Sterility, and is complete 
with a Summary and Glossary. 

“Within the pages of this book contained a 
survey of the Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, and 
Sociology of sex. The feat has been performed by 
Mr. Havil in a competent fashion. The subject 
ecoukl not be more adequately dealt with within the 
limitations of a work of this size.”’ 

Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. 


LIFE LONG LOVE 


Healthy Sex and Marriage. 
By RENNIE MACANDREW. 4/6 net, postage 4d. 
The purpose of this book is to prevent or help solve 
some of the problems of love in men and women, and 
to increase human understanding. 

“ Its great merit consists in its straightforwardness of 
expression . . . its scientific simplicity. It should prove 
avery useful textbook.” New Statesman and Nation. 

“eminently sensible but far from dull... Par- 
ticularly refreshing. The book will be appreciated 
by those who are tired of the stupidities that have been 
published.” 

Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. 


APPROACHING MANHOOD 
By RENNIE MACANDREW. 3/6 net, postage 3d. 
Parents, teachers, religious leaders and social workers 
recognise the vital need of an accurate book of sex 
instruction for boys and young men. This bock 
adequately fills that need. 
In every way admirable for the purpose—simply 
and concisely written—pleasantly informative. . .” 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND 
MARRIAGE. By RENNIE MACANDREW. An 
explanation of men to women and women to men 
to clarify ideas—to illustrate the differences of Friend- 
ship, Love and Marriage. “ Unlike some text books 
this one does not dwell exclusively on the physical 
side but with the approach to love through friendship 
and with the fundamental differences between the 
sexes,”” 4/10 








WISE WEDLOCK—The Whole Truth. 
Over 100,000 sold. This volume is full of 
sane information. Dr. Norman Haire says: 
“ I consider it to be one of the best, if not 
the best, of its kind available in English "’ 

WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE. An 
entirely practical book which will prove 
of inestimable value to every woman. 

‘Modern Woman ”’ says * Middle- mts 
women will find much to help - m” 

THE RIDDLE OF SEX By D. J. TENEN- 
BAUM. This work gives answers to all 
questions concerning sex. It includes 
a minimum of theory and the maximum 
of direct physiological information 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE. [Fully illustrated. Vol 
I. The most comprehensive work of its 
kind ever published in England. Every 
conceivable subject within its tithe is 
dealt with 

FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural 
Way. By DR. MURRAY DAVEY. 
To many people, because of religious or 
other convictions, artificiality in the matter 
of Birth Control is repugnant rhis new 
book is intended for those people. It 
describes in detail a proved method. 

IT’S ONLY NATURAL..—The Philosophy 
of Nudism. By WM. WELBY. With 
original illustrations In this new work 
the author explains the pl yr y of 


Nudism and shows the reason of its al tp! 10 
to people of a high intellectual ton da 


In these days of stress and anxiety the necessity of 
safeguarding one’s heaith is of the highest import- 
S ance. We r a wide range of authoritative works 
which you will find helpful and at the same time 
both interesting and practical. Those listed 
hereunder are some of our mest popular tities. 
BLOOD PRESSURE. By JAS. ©. THOM- 
SON. The how and why of low and high 
blood pressure and the simple naturo- 
pathic home treatment for this prevalent 


condition is fully explained in this new 
hook 3 1 


THE HEART. The Prevention and Cure 
of Cardiac Conditions. By JAS. ( 
THOMSON The author is tl leading 
exponent of the new Biotherapy system 
and in this book presents in non-techn 
language an ¢ xT lanation tf this re 
lutionary treatment and i applicatio 
to Heart Diseases 

MEMORY EFFICIENCY AND HOW TO 
OBTAIN IT. By J I ORTON, An 


efficient memory is the ba f all success 
This book shows you Ho’ w to memorise, 
How * acquire a photographic memory,” 
al ~ qe 3/10 
BETTER SiaHT WITHOUT OLAssEs. 
By H. BENJAMIN The author cured 
himself of approaching blindness and has 
embodied his methods in this bo 3 10% 
HOW TO OBTAIN HEALTHY Haim. 
By JAS. C. THOMSON Wit! | 
t rs me Treatment 
taldness, Dat 
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THORSONS, Publishers 
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interesting still are the Allemande and Courante cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 


(K.399) by the same composer. These odd 
pieces were more or less admittedly composed 
as a pastiche of Handel; they are most un- 
commonly attractive. Miss Myra Hess’s arrange- 
ment of the Bach chorale, Jesu, Foy of Man’s 
Desiring, is by now as famous as her playing of 
it. Balance is what counts here and Miss Hess’s 
mastery of it is perfect. The obverse of this 
ten-inch disc (H.M.V.) contains a delightful 
little Sonata in G by Scarlatti. 

Legato singing can hardly be described as 
Lauritz Melchior’s forte, so that he is not well 
suited to do justice to “‘ In fernem Lande,” from 
Lohengrin, Act III, or to “ Trdéume,”’ the fifth of 
the Wesendonck songs (H.M.V.). The land 
from which the singer claims to come does 
not seem to be nearly far enough away, and the 
heroic nostalgia of this fine aria is almost entirely 
lost. “‘ Trdume’’ goes better: the mezza voce 
is smooth and of good quality, and the central 
outburst is extremely well-managed. But this 
is really a woman’s song and Tiana Lemnitz’s 
rendering (Decca) is as good as one could desire ; 
unfortunately it is accompanied, most insensi- 
tively, by a piano, whereas the Melchior version 
has the advantage of an accompaniment by the 
Philadelphia orchestra, which achieves the 
melting progressions in this song with a gradual 
calm and hush that are perfectly in place. 

It is pleasant to be able to signal, after a long 
lapse of time, the appearance of a new album of 
miscellaneous songs from Mme. Elena Gerhardt. 
This consists of Brahms’s eight Zigeunerlieder, 
“* Der Tod, das ist die kiihle Nacht,” ““ Der Gang 
zum Liebchen”’ and “ Therese,’’ Schubert’s “‘ Die 
Stadt,’ “ Dithyrambe,’ ‘“‘ Wiegenlied’’ and 
“ Ellens Zweiter Gesang,’ and finally Wolf’s 
** Der Mond hat eine schwere Klag’ erhoben”’ and 
“Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen.” 
With the exception of the Zigeunerlieder, which 
some musicians admire greatly but which I find 
too Hungarian for my taste, the above songs 
could all be described as small masterpieces. 
And how wonderfully Mme. Gerhardt sings 
them! Every word is clear, not a phrase but is 
given precisely the right shape and emphasis. 
The discreet passion of “‘ Therese”’ ; the hostile 
resignation of “ Die Stadt”’ (one of the most 
sinister songs ever written); the slightly comic 
charm, interpreted with miraculous delicacy, of 
** Ellen’? ; the matchless splendour of the two 
love-songs by Wolf; all this is rendered with 
incomparable art. One has seldom, of late years, 
heard Mme. Gerhardt in better voice ; only in 
the rare moments when she is tempted con- 
siderably to increase the volume of tone, is one 
reminded that this singer’s Bliitezeit was long 
ago. Even so, she remains by far the greatest 
Lieder-singer alive. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 
No. §33 
Set by Sam Smiles 


The usual prizes are offered for four foot- 
notes, in the style of Gibbon, to a history of 
the Decline and Fall of Europe. Competitors 
are reminded that Gibbon’s footnotes are usually 
not concerned with his principal theme. 


RuLEs— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions 
must reach the Editor by first post on Friday, 
May 3rd. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Type- 
script is not gnsisted on, but writing must be on one 
side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 





required standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one 
prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be 
announced in our next issue. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 531 


Set by Thomas Smallbones 
You are asked to imagine yourself to be the 
Regius Professor of Ancient English in the Uni- 
versity of Pekin in the year A.L. (After Lenin), 





1940. You are bringing out a new edition of | 


The Shropshire Lad by A. E. Housman. The 
usual prizes are offered for a set of four daring 
emendations which you are making in the text 
with a brief justification of each of them. 


Report by Thomas Smallbones 
Although this competition attracted fewer entries 
than usual, such as there were were extremely 
ingenious and nicely caught the classical idiocy of 
textual criticism. Willie Tadpole, for instance, 
argues that’in the line: “ They carry back bright 
to the coiner the mintage of man,” (XXIII): 
* there are two obvious misprints coiner for corner 
and mintage for vintage. Corner is here used in 
its special meaning of a place of shelter or storage 
excluding others. Vintage must be assumed to 
imply the hop-harvest, there being no other vine 
in England. A harvest of mint, a mere flavouring 
herb never under extensive cultivation, is beyond 
the range of possibility.” 
E. F. Carritt made a pleasing change of Manilius 
for Milton in the line: “‘ And malt does more than 
Milton can,” opposing objections on prosodic 
grounds by “ the golden rule potior difficilior lectio” 
and using analogies from the pronunciation of Eng- 
lish proper names to “‘ make the metrical scheme 
easier.” Johnny Dog was convinced that “the 
main body of the poems, produced in the Age of 
Lies are not by the man Housman but by the 
Bristol Group ”’ and when I add that some of his 
substitutions were “ blue-pencil’’ and “ rill-mill,”’ 
readers of Monitor in a recent issue of THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION will understand that the 
Bristol Group were exiles from Portland Place. 
Little Billie thought that poet’s friends might be 
more aptly described as “ rouge-lipt maidens ” and 
“ footlight lads ”’ but hardly succeeded in justifying 
the change on any grounds other than those of 
paronomasia. Elizabeth Oakley and M. Bodington 
took the A.L. seriously and added dialectical mate- 
rialism to their textual criticism ; unfortunately the 
latter invented an A.L. Ancient English script which 
the type setter would be unable to reproduce. I 
particularly liked Mr. Snow’s comment on the 
line : “‘ I ranged the thymy wold” (XLII): “Thymy 
is corrupt and meaningless though Phunk professes 
to have found it in an obscure passage of Tennyson. 
I read with confidence timy. Schmidt absurdly 
proposes tidy.”” That “ with confidence” is very 
happy. Charles Furbank produced some amusing 
but irrelevant parodies of a popular advertisement 
beginning : “‘ Lenin he say... .” 
H. G. Ward came very close, but finally I recom- 
mend that the two prizes should be added together 
and divided between Cha:les Race and W. Empson. 


PRIZES : 


XV.—Stands amid the glancing showers 
John Bull, not Grecian Lad. 

The Vulgate “‘ jonquil’’ is meaningless. Wang- 
ho reads “ John Quill’’: doubtfully explaining it 
as the pseudonym of a Meso-Archaic feuilletonist, 
possibly of his own invention, whom he calls Shaxper. 
But “John Bull,” as the previous reference to 
“turf ’’ makes abundantly clear, is, like “ Grecian 
Lad,” the name of a racehorse. 


XXII.—Such Leagues apart the world’s ends are, 
We’re like to meet no more. ; 


Vulgate: “leagues.” A necessary and (to all 
but Sing-So) obvious correction. (For Housman’s 
devotion to football, vide XVII, XXVII, etc.). 


XXXIV.—I will go where I am wanted, for the 
sergeant does not mind; 
He may be sick to see me, but he 
treats me: very kind ! 


The Vulgate “he treats me very kind” is a 
typical example of the vices imported into a text by 
failure to punctuate. “ Treats me”’ as is evident 
(though not to Ping-Pu) from the following line: 


“He gives me beer and breakfast ”—is used in th: 
technical sense of “ standing refreshment.” Ignor. 
ance, to be sure, is one of the more amiable failings 
of Ping-Pu and his school of criticism (if criticism 
is a fit name to give to twisting mumbo-jumbo oy 
of plain English) but what are we to say of the per. 
— _ for obfuscation which makes an adverb 
rs) “ 4 ”» ? 


LXII.—I tell the tale that I heard told. 
Methuselah, he died old. 


The Vulgate “ Mithridates”’ is patently (save to 
the purblind eyes of Hong-si) a corruption of th: 
marginal gloss “ Myth re dates” inserted by a 
scribe, perhaps an ancestor of Hong-si, who was 
unaware that poetry takes no account of possible 
exaggerations in Old Testament chronology. 

CHARLES RACE 


IV.—Up, lad, up, tis late for lying : 

Hear the drums of morning play ; 
Hark, the empty highways crying 
** Who'll beyond the hills away ?”’ 

The text no doubt is intelligible enough, but that 
is precisely the reason why this simpler version, 
very destructive of the irony of the poet, was able 
to impose itself on later editors. It must be remem- 
bered that the wars of this period were fought very 
largely in terms of propaganda. Now LYING is the 
first duty of a military propagandist and Press Attaché 
(such as the intellectualist poet clearly conceives 
himself to be) and it is this for which he fears he 
may be late. I therefore unhesitatingly read 


Who’ll be on the bills to-day ? 
—that is, on the newspaper placards, then regularly 
put up along the roads every morning. 


VI.—When the lad for longing sighs, 
Mute and dull of cheer and pale, 
If at death’s own door he lies, 
Maiden, you can heal his ail. 


Commentators have been baffled by the obscurity 
of this poem merely because they failed to notice 
that the women in Housman are all bar-maids. 
The truth is, it is essential to the irony of the poet 
to stress the parallel between the two functions of 
these unfortunates. The grotesque superstitution 
that alcohol is a medicine appears here together with 
a statement of the disastrous physical consequences 
of its use—‘“ hollow tone,” “ sunken eye,” etc. I 
read, as was obviously intended, 

Maiden, you can deal his ale 


XXV.—Far the calling bugles hollo, 
High the screaming fife replies, 

Gay the files of scarlet follow : 
Woman bore me, I will rise. 

This case provides our strongest evidence that 
the text has been tampered with. The situation is 
a clear one, especially in view of a corresponding 
poem in Last Poems—“ In valleys green and still.” 
The poet is sitting with a woman on the hill and 
decides that he will enlist in the army, because he 
prefers the company of the soldiers whom he sees 
passing. The suggestion that the irregular verb 
bear must be read here, though plausible, is nullified 
by the fact that it makes nonsense of the text. 
Altering only one vowel (as most readers do uncon- 
sciously) I restore the obvious sense of the poet— 

Women bore me 


LV.—And the youth at morning shine 
Makes the vow he will not keep 
It has been argued that this line is an example 
of “pessimism” and therefore that the text is 
sound. But evidently to imply that no vows are 
kept is mere untruth ; some vows are kept and:some 
not, whatever feelings about the universe a writer 
may have. Furthermore, we have a clear antithesis 
here from the preceding verse : 
Where the lad lies down to rest 
Stands the troubled dream beside. 
In sensuality this lad finds “ trouble,’”’ but in the 
intellectual life (like our Confucian poet) he finds 
calm. They stand related as night to morning. 
The vow is (no doubt) that he will pass some ex- 
amination into the Civil Service ; we know that the 
islanders at this date had already imitated the 
Chinese system, and the earlier references to “ tread- 
ing the mill” clearly refer to some educational 
process. I therefore read 
Makes the vow he will not weep 
—will not regret in his later career. The tendency 
to find immoral or sceptical sentiments in all ancient 
poets has now I hope been enough blown upon 
for plain sense to have its say here. 
W. EMPson 
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SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 





[SEQRMATION given without fee on BOARDING 
SCHOOLS—Cicety C. Wricut, 4 York Road, Head- 





KESWICK SCHOOL. ENGLISH LAKES. 
Co-educational, Boys and Girls, 6-19, New Hall and 
Three boarding houses. Children’s overlooking 
Fees £82. 

PINEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home school 
x ea aed gin 3 girls, 3 to mn, oe diet, psychology 
maintain health happiness. 

a Srracwan. Tel. : 224. 


H°RT woop SCHOOL, Peaslake, 
Co-educational 


Labs. 
Lake. 








Guildford. Tel.: 





Abinger 119. from 5 
building in healthy safe surroundings. Two vacancies for 
Boarders —t- years. 

BRCCELANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre- . Sch. All-year- 
roundhome. Soundearly ed. Excep. th record. Ssc. 





K"S"aaes ALFRED SCHOOL, Golders Green, is temporarily 

at Flint Hali Farm, Royston, Herts. 
Regt S00 Gils Guan 9-04, Seating and day. Large country 
estate. .Reduced fees. Apply SECRETARY. 





ECOLE ST. GEORGES 
(from Clarens, Switzerland). 


A resident course of one or two years is desi to ce 
bo my 2 in MODERN LANGUAGES ; usic 
and Art; Secretariai a » "ete. 


from the Secretary : 
ONSLOW HALL, SHREWSBURY. 





EVENOAKS OPEN-AIR SCHOOL, SEVENOAKS, 

KENT. Boarding and Day School in safe area for healthy 

Modern i Excellent health record 

due to open-air life and considered diet. Moderate fees. 
Principal: Muss ConsTaNce KeLiy, N.F.U. 
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THE 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 


Chief Administration : 


7, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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ANY BYRON HOUSE SCHOOL CHILDREN re 
attending full-time classes at 5 North Grove, HIGH- 
GATE VILLAGE, N.6, MOU. 6403, while 60 OTHERS form 
a well-established community at TH : ORCHARD, Huntingdon 
Road, CAMBRIDGE. Co-educational Boarding and Day 
School, ages 3-13 years. Cambridge 3817. Each section is 
under the same management and exchanges may be arranged. 


ELTANE SCHOOL now at Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts. 
Boys and girls from five to eighteen years. Economical 
running to meet wartime needs. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL. For details of the forthcoming 
annual Scholarships Examination, apply to the SECRETARY, 
Ashley House, St. Bees, Cumberland. 





HE NURSERY SCHOOL, Thaxted, Essex. 2-7 yrs. Pro- 
gressive educ. safe area within 50 m. London. Thaxted 24s. 
'TRANGE, Nr. Shrewsbury, very safe area. Girls 


P.N.E.U. programmes. Oxford Exam. Centre. 


7 to 19. 
og : BEATRICE GARDNER. 


EACON — SCHOOL, Timsbury, near Bath, has six 





> Buckhurst Hill (recog. B. of E.), now at NESS 








vacancies for and girls over ten years of age. Pre- 
ference to chi from vulnerable areas. Scholarship 

rates. pply Principal 
Little 


HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 

and girls from 5 to 14 years old. Inclusive boarding fee. 
Headmistress : Miss O. B. PrrestTMAN, B.A., N.F.U. 


EW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (recognised by the Board 
of Education), home-like atmosphere. Principal: ANNA 
Esstncer, M.A., Otterden, Kent. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT & — ED 





TH INDIAN pe SERVICE — BURMA CIVIL 





VICE (Crass I 
The recruitment of Europeans in 1940 will be by selection 
without written examination. Candidates must have ified 


= a —— Honours Degree, but those who are sitting for their 
Schools this year may be admitted provisionally. 

The age limits are 21-24 om the ist August, 1940. Entry 

closes on the 15th May, 1940. Applications should, ha@wever, 

be submitted as soon as possible. Full particulars and forms of 

application may be obtained from the Appointments Boards of 

Universities in the British Isles, or from the Services Depart- 

ment at the India Office, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 

INDIA OFFICE, 
April, 1940. 


[NDPIAN POLICE AND BURMA POLICE (Cxass DE 








Owing to the war there will be no recruitment to the above 
Services by Competitive Examination. Recruitment by 
selection without written examination will, however, be con- 
tinued in 1940 for the Indian Police. One vacancy in the 
Burma Police (Class I) will also be filled by selection. 

Candidates, who must be over 21 and under 23 years of age 
on 1st August, 1940, must have qualified by examination for a 
degree, but those taking a degree examination this year may be 
admitted provisionally. 

Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Appointments Boards of Universities in the British 
——. or from the Services Department, India Office, Whitehall, 

The latest date for the receipt of applications is rsth May, 








MATHEMATICS coaching for Matriculation. J. B. 
Rustomjee, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. o21o. 











BURSARIES, ETC. 





BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP OF {1roo, FOUR of £50, SIX 
EXHIBITIONS of £30, ONE “ EMPIRE SCHOLARSHIP ” 
of £30. Classics, Mathematics, and special subjects. Examina- 
tion May 28th.- Inclusive fees boarders, £140. Particulars 
from HeapmMaster, Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
ASHBURNE HALL RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

MARY HOPE HOGG MEMORIAL FUND. 
Bursaries under the above fund are offered, tenable during the 
session 1940-41, to women graduates of British Universities 
who require help in training for careers other than teaching or 
to women students who, having graduated or obtained some 
approved qualification at a foreign or overseas university or 
institution of university rank, require help for research or 
vocational training. In either case the Bursars appointed are 
required to reside in the Ashburne Hall of residence of the 
University of Manchester while beneficiaries of the Fund. A 
sum of a t £35 is aveiiae:e for award in the present year. 
Applications must be submitted to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, not later than May 2oth, and further 

particulars may be obtained on application to him. 


OCKENFIELD MANOR, Farnham, 

» $-14. Summer term commences 
Immediate 
considered. 








Surrey. Boys’ 


tory School 
May — ONE wartime Bursary available. 
a plications, 
MASTER. 


giving full particulars, can be 





1940. Applications should, however, be submitted as soon as 
possible. 
INDIA OFFICE, 
i *« " ii a os 4 
JANTED: September or early 1941; Male Scientist 


(incl. Biology) for new progressive school. Box 7189. 
OMPANION-HELP to go immediately with family 
small children) to Turkey. Box 7312. “ 
FRENCH subject, under thirty, wanted to teach conversation, 
2-3 hours weekly. Box 7313. 
OUNG Hungarian, Doctor of Laws, 3 !angs., 
search, journalistic experience, drives, seeks post. 
OUNG Hungarian lady, fluent 
garten trained, teacher’s degree, plays piano, 
post. Box 7304. 
M44 .E Companion, 


Military exempt, 
27 Moatrell Road, S. Ww. 2. 


(two 


scientific re- 
Box 7305. 


English, German, kinder- 
S/T., seeks 


E nglish, 30. 
refs. CHILDS, 


Hous sekec seper or Cook. 
seeks sit. Highest 


UPLICATING, TYPEW RI T ING, SHORTHAND by 
experts. METROPOLITAN TYPEWRITING AND REPORTING 
OFFICES, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. ‘HOLborn 6182. 
YPEWRITING of all 
_Italian and German. 


descriptions including French, 
_LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m 


LITERARY 


OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES, and any other 
Books Bought for Cash. L. SIMMONDS, 184 FLEET 
STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn 5440.) 


RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 








REGENT 








sutvancntunmnaner TRAINING 


DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree candidates 
over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance instead of 





Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you by post. Free 
loan of books; tuition continued free if you fail; low fees. 
53 Successes.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LI..D., 


t. VHo2z, Worsey Hatt, Oxrorp. (Est. 1894.) 





ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
te Teachers’ Training for Girls in all Branches of 
hysical Education, Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, etc. 
training centre for London University Diploma 
in Physical Education, and Certificate of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Secretary, Anstey C ollege, , Erdington, Stemingham. 


Com 


Apply : 


DAVIES’S & KENSINGT ON COLLEGE 


Complete Secretarial Training with individual attention in ail 
subjects. 
Practical courses for University Graduates. 
Entries for 1940 ae close May 4th. 
170 GLOUCESTER as W.2. Paddington 9046. 


“ein 
Amusements 


OPERA & BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS, Resobery , Avenue, E.C. 7 
2d. bus fr. Piccadilly. (Ter. 1672.) od. to 7s. 6d. Next Week. 











MON., 8, BALLET (Coppelia). TUES., 7, DON GIOVANNI. 
WED., 8, BALLET (Rakes Progress, Wise Virgins, Dante 
Sonata). THURS., 7, AIDA. FRI., 8, Last night of Spring 
Baliet Season (Checkmate, Nocturne, Wise Virgins SAT., 
2.30, RIGOLETTO. SAT., 7, Last night of Opera Season, 
FAUST. 
THEATRES 
ARTS THEATRE, ‘CAMBRIDGE. Next Week. 
NIGHTLY, at 7.30. Matinees, Thur., Sat., 2.30. 


BALLET RAMBERT. 
rst perf. of PETER & THE WOLF, 
New Ballet by Frank Staff. 
Box Office Cambridge 2000. 


WED., 
Usual Prices. 
GLOBE. Ger. 1592. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 

EDITH EVANS. PEGGY ASHCROFT in 
COUSIN MURIEL. 


2.30. 


MERCURY. (Park $700.) Evgs., 8.30. Thur., Sat. 2.30. 
Repertory of COMEDY OF ERRORS 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 


OLD VIC. (WATERLOO 6336.) 6d. to 6/-. 
Evgs. (exc. Mon.), 7.30. Mats., Sats., 2.30. 


KING LEAR with John Gielgud. 





PHOENIX. (Tem. 8611.) Evgs., 8. Mats. Th., Sat., 2.30. 
JESSIE MATTHEWS & SONNIE HALE 
“COME OUT TO PLAY!” 

A New Song, Dance and ¢ somedy Show. 10/6 to 1/6, 
PICCADILLY. (Ger. 4506.) Evgs., 7.45 (ex. Mon.) 

1/6 to 7/6. Mats., Wed., Thurs., & Sat 
SYBIL THORNDIKE, EML YN WIL L [AMS. 
THE CORN IS GREEN 
A COMEDY BY EMLYN WILLIAMS. 
QUEEN’S. Ger. 4517. Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
OWEN NARES. CELIA JOHNSON in 
“ REBECCA.” 
STRAND. re Tem. 2660.) 8.25.Wed., Th.,2.30. Sats.,5.30 & 8.25. 
THE WOMEN, by cl! ARE BOOTHI 
G AST of 40. ALL WOME N. I 7s. 6d. inc 
THRESHOLD Th. ‘Club. 18 Chepstow Villas, W.11, 
Re-opening WEDNESDAY. May 8th, at 8. 
Particulars from Secretary (Museum 2802). 
TORCH. Knightsbridge (Slo. 9966 Members only 
Nightly and Sundays at 8 (ex. Mons.) till April 28th. 
LOVE ALL, by DOROTHY L. SAYERS 
Mats., Thurs. at 2.30. Prices, 1 9, 3/6 ) 
UNITY. Eus. <201. EVENINGS, ex. Me 7.30. 
THE STAR TURNS RED. by SEAN O’CASEY 
Members only. 1/6, 2/6, 3/6. Sub. 1/- 1 Shere 1 
VICTORIA PALACE. vic. 1317 
3,000,000 PEOPLE CAN’T BE WR‘ ( 
LUPINO LANI 
ME AND MY GIRL 
WESTMINSTER. yi 28 At i., Sat 
STEPHEN MURRAY JOHN DRINI ATER’S 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. WEEK 
FILM 
ACADEMY Cinema, Oxford St. Ger. 208r. 
“PRUSSIAN CANNONS CANNOT KILL WHAT WE’VE 
GIVEN THE WORLD—LIBERTY! 


JAN RENOIRE’S 
“LA MARSEILLAISE” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 569 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By CYNICUS 


HOW THE BUDGET FAVOURS BUSINESS AND EQUITY 

SHARES—SIR JOHN’S MISSED OPPORTUNITY—HOME 

RAILWAYS AND LIMITED DIVIDENDS—WU.S.A. AND 
GOLD. 


Tere was really nothing in this Budget to 
upset City gentlemen, save stockbrokers whose 
cost of living has gone up by 1s. 9d.‘a bottle. 
In fact, Sir John Simon went out of his way to 
be helpful to business, for he promised to revise 
the Excess Profits Tax so that companies which 
were in the development stage or in an acute 
depression in the pre-war years should no longer 
be penalised. I do not criticise him for that, but 
he has invited grave censure for failing to in- 
crease the National Defence Contribution. As 
I have more than once argued, the rich and 
prosperous companies in the stable trades are 
making an inadequate contribution to the finance 
of the war. Not having much excess profits 
subject to E.P.T., they have only to pay § per 
cent. of their profits (after debenture interest) 
towards N.D.C. The Chancellor, in removing 
a legitimate grievance of industry in the revision 
of E.P.T., has forgotten to meet the grievance 
of the individual taxpayer who has to pay more 
because some rich public companies are taxed 
too lightly. As for the limitation of dividends 
to the level of the three pre-war years, this is 
really to the interest of the equity shareholder. 
The value of an equity share tends to increase 
in the market the more surplus earnings are 
ploughed back in the business. What does it 
matter if bonus shares cannot be distributed 
during the war, if the fattest of all bonuses 
comes with the peace ? 
7 * * 

Sir John is making a big mistake in allowing 
public companies to retain their surplus earn- 
ings in their entirety. It may encourage some 
company directors to try to evade Excess Profits 
‘Tax, as they did in the last war, by improving 
their property and plant under the guise of 
increased expenses. In any case it will induce 
public companies to increase their expenditure 
on capital goods to the detriment of the output 
of war equipment goods. It may be argued that 
they will be unable to acquire the steel and 
other raw materials for their capital goods im- 
provement, but in that case what is the point of 
allowing them to retain their surplus earnings 
in their business ? No, this limitation of divi- 


dends, as it stands, is a one-sided proposal. 

It is sound enough to restrict the expenditure 

of private individuals by limiting the amount 

of dividends they will receive im time of war, 

but it is wrong to encourage the private expendi- 

tures of public companies. 
* * * 

On this question it is pertinent to quote from 
a letter I received from a correspondent who 
considers that small shareholders are penalised 
as against the big when companies plough back 
portions of their profits. He writes: ‘ Most 
people, I think, are aware how this affects the 
wealthy person. If he owned a business or 
were in partnership then the whole of the profits 
—no matter how much were ploughed back— 
would rank not only for income tax but also for 
super tax. If, however, he is a shareholder in 
several companies and these companies plough 
back a portion of their profits, then, although 
income tax is paid on the whole of the profits, 
only that portion of the profits which is paid as 
dividend ranks for super tax. It is quite possible 
that a large number of taxpayers avoid paying a 
certain amount of super tax in this way.”’ This 
means that Sir John Simon is losing revenue 
in more ways than one when he allows public 
companies to retain all their surplus profits in 
their business. What he should have done, of 
course, is to have compelled public companies 
to loan the bulk of their surplus profits to the 
Treasury. At the end of the war, when the 
inevitable slump has overtaken our heavy in- 
dustries, the release of these compulsory loans 
would be the surest way of bringing back 
prosperity. So keen was Sir John to make 
debating points against Mr. Keynes and to prove 
that the voluntary spirit burned in the hearts of 
investors that he has missed a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to apply compulsory savings to public 
companies for their own, and the common, good. 

*x * * 

Will the home railways fall within the 
Chancellor’s limitation of dividends to the pre- 
war level? The market seemed confident that 
they would not, for it marked up sharply not 
only the prices of the junior preference stocks 
but of all the ordinary stocks as well. The 
Chancellor, of course, explained that a minimum 
rate of dividend, which he defined as 4 per cent., 
would be allowed in the case of companies which 
in the recent past had been unable to pay that 
minimum. This would permit a substantial 
dividend increase in the case of L.M. & S. 
ordinary, Southern deferred ordinary and 


L. & N.E. § per cent. preferred ordinary. G.W.R. 
was marked up a point to 48} on the day after the 
Budget, which seemed to suggest that a potential 
4 per cent. stock supported by a good margin of 
earnings was not considered dear under 60. If 
Sir John Simon is anxious to restrict private con- 
sumption by limiting the payment of dividends 
it is strange that he sees nothing wrong in 
allowing the railway companies to pay out 
larger dividends on millions of ordinary capital. 
7 * *x 


The ill-defined Purchase Tax has not had a 
good reception, but that the Chancellor put his 
Budget “ over ”’ the City I am the first to admit— 
in the face of a rise in old War Loan to nearly 
101 and in the recovery of new War Loan to 
par. But second thoughts are more important. 
I believe it will be found that Sir John has not 
been severe or realistic enough in this Budget 
—either in raising adequate taxation or by 
raising loans—and that to salute him by staging 
a little boom in the gilt-edged market was 
probably misguided enthusiasm on the part of 
short-sighted stockholders. 

* * * 


My remarks on the reluctance of the American 
Treasury to play the game (in gold) with the 
Allies has excited some comment. A corre- 
pondent very properly contrasts the willingness 
of the American Treasury to accept gold from 
Japan in payment for U.S. exports. Apparently 
Japan has been meeting her adverse trade 
balance since the outbreak of her China 
“incident ”’ by shipping gold to America. My 
correspondent believes that her total shipments 
of gold since the beginning of 1937 must be in 
excess of $600 millions. It is difficult to reconcile 
acceptance of gold from a country which has 
nd commercial treaty with the U.S.A. with the 
American Treasury’s pressure on the Allied 
Governments to sell their dollar securities. 
Incidentally, another correspondent points out 
that it is beside the mark to criticise the British 
Treasury’s selection of the requisitioned dollar 
securities on the grounds of individual losses or 
hard cases. I entirely agree. The burden of 
my complaint is that it is against the national 
interest to select stocks which, looking cheap to 
the American buyers, are most likely to rise in 
market value. And talking of hard cases, why 
should not Sir John Simon, the self-confessed 
apostle of the voluntary principle, introduce the 
voluntary system to some extent into the 
requisitioning? Why not ask for voluntary 
lenders of American stocks at the market ? 
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1. Court ramp ? 1. This 
: book 

7. What a  Vic- 

6 torian girl went tality. 

through. 

9. They spring 

from the lotus. 

10. Where the 4. Down 

prize artist keeps 

his sketches ? 

11. He figures it 


Set by L.-S. 


turn ! 


14. To talk in 
Roman style. 


16. This would be 


you would get no 
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eternity. 


of bru- 18. Very 


3. The mark of tee week’s winner: ‘aie B. G. Last, 
« ayoung writer. rrr Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 


the N.U.R. 
5. All but ends solutions to arrive not later than first delivery Wed- 


in smoke. 
out symbolically. 6 (rev.). Things W-C-1 
loom up when 
people do this. 
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23. Kentish men 15. Words with 
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Company Meeting 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


%* 


SIR J. GEORGE BEHARRELL’S 


Tue 41st Ordinary General Meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Limited, was held in London on 
Wednesday last. Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O. 
(Chairman) referred at the opening of his speech to 
the economic conditions prior to the war and to the 
Board’s work of improving the structure and 
efficiency of the world-wide Dunlop organisation. 

He continued (in part) :-— 

It was only reasonable to expect that, with 
favourable trade conditions, your Company would 
enjoy a good year in 1939, but events have gone 
beyond this and, had it not been for the war, I think 
I should have been able to present results even better 
than those now before you. In fact, everything 
seemed to go the right way for us. The demand 
for our products was good with very few exceptions, 
both at home and abroad, and prices remunerative ; 
the rising price of rubber, which averaged 9d. over 
the whole year, as against just under 7}d. in 1938, 
benefited the Plantations Companies, and in its 
purchases of raw materials, especially rubber 
and cotton, your Board’s policy has proved wise. 

I want to make it quite clear that this result was 
mainly obtained through our normal trade activities, 
only 7} per cent. of the total turnover of the Dunlop 
Group of Companies for the year being due to direct 
Government orders. If we take the turnover of 
Home Companies alone, this business only repre- 
sented 14 per cent. of the turnover. The proportion 
of Government business increased after the outbreak 
of war and to-day is, of course, considerably higher. 
We have responded promptly to all demands made 
upon us, demands which have involved the Company 
in considerable capital outlay. 


THE ACcouNTS 

The Net Profit for the year amounted to £2,853,000 
compared with {1,501,000 in 1938. A reference to 
the comparative results for the years 1934-39 shows 
at a glance how the level of profits in 1939 is far in 
excess of those of the preceding five years. While 
paying due regard to the uncertainty and difficulties 
which are ahead of all large undertakings, the Board 
decided, after providing for the Preference Dividends, 
to recommend a Dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Stock and a Bonus of 4 per cent., Income 
Tax has been deducted from this Dividend and 
Bonus at the rate of 7s. 6d. in the £. 

This recommendation was, of course, made with- 
out any knowledge of legislation affecting -the 
dividends of Public Companies outlined by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in opening his Budget 
in the House of Commons yesterday. If a limitation 
is imposed by Parliament we shall be subject to it, 
of course, in future, during the period for which the 
legislation operates. Dunlop shares, after the large 
losses incurred in the post-war period, were reduced 
to one-third of their original nominal value, so that 
on the original par value the distribution is only 
equivalent to 4 per cent. 

After providing for this increased distribution, 
the Directors have been able to increase still further 
the financial strength of the Company, and I am 
sure this decision will be wholeheartedly approved. 
Out of the available profits of £3,456,000 there has 
been provided for Taxation the sum of £1,027,000. 
This provision includes the Income Tax liability for 
the fiscal year 1939-40, together with the estimated 
liabilities for Excess Profits’ Tax and National 
Defence Contribution. In addition, the sum of 
£500,000 has, for the reasons given in the Directors’ 
Report, been transferred to Income Tax Reserve 
towards the 1940-41 liability. The Directors hope 
that in the near future it will be possible to raise this 
Reserve to a level that will cover fully the Income 
Tax liability of the succeeding year. This Reserve 
will ensure that, if in any year the level of profits 
falls, the balance available for distribution as Divi- 
dend will not be reduced by a heavy Income Tax 
liability based upon the higher level of profits of the 
preceding year. 

The total charge to the year 1939 for Taxation on 
profits is £1,527,000, in addition to which there has 
been borne by Subsidiary Companies a taxation 
charge of £861,000, making a total for the Dunlop 
Group of Companies for the year of {2,388,000 ; the 
comparable figure for the year 1938 was £820,000. 
The aggregate burden of Taxation for 1939, there- 








fore, represents an increase of £1,568,000, compared 
with that for the preceding year. These facts will 
make clear to you the great burden that Industry 
carries in time of war. You will all, I know, agree 
that every Company should make its fair contribution 
to the cost of the war, but the law regulating the 
Excess Profits Tax, as it stands at present, leads to 
Many serious inequities which, in our opinion, will 
increase unfairly the burden falling upon Companies 
similarly situated to ourselves. Probably the most 
serious is the treatment of the profits of Foreign 
Subsidiaries. The problem bristles with difficulties 
far too technical for discussion here. In association 
with others, strong representations are being made 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I hope his 
promise to amend the Act will be carried out in the 
very near future. Subsidiary Companies having 
unfavourable results in the base years will be 
specially affected and you have several in this 
position. Where losses were incurred in the base 
years it is quite possible that the liability to Excess 
Profits Tax may absorb the whole of subsequent 
profits. In my view, the only equitable basis is that 
Excess Profits Tax should be levied only on the 
amount of profits remitted to this country. In view 
of the outbreak of the war, the Directors decided to 
write down to {1 the Company’s Investments in 
Germany, which stood in the books at £355,000, 
and also to write £208,000 off an Investment ina 
Subsidiary Company which has substantial interests 
in Central Europe. These amounts were charged 
to the Special Reserve against Investments in and 
advances to Subsidiaries, thus reducing this Reserve 
to £1,752,000. In order to build this Reserve up to 

2,000,000, the sum of £248,000 has been trans- 
ferred to it from the Profit and Loss Appropriation 
Account. The sum of £200,000 has been transferred 
to the Reserve for Contingencies, bringing that 
Reserve up to £1,514,000. 

The Chairman then dealt with various items in 
the accounts and continued : 


DuNLOP PLANTATIONS 

Dunlop Malayan Estates Limited was able to 
declare a dividend of 6 per cent. on its first nine 
months’ operation to 31st December, 1939. This 
has enabled Dunlop Plantations to reduce its deficit 
to £19,400 at the end of 1939, in spite of the heavy 
provision that has had to be made for taxation. The 
dividend on the Preference Shares of Dunlop 
Plantations has again been paid by the Dunlop 
Rubber Company under its guarantee. The 
prospects for the current year, so far as dividends 
from the Malayan Company are concerned, appear 
to be exceptionally bright, but taxation may absorb 
a very substantial part of the balance available for 
distribution by the Plantations Company. This is 
one of your Subsidiaries with an unfavourable base 
year for calculating Excess Profits Tax liability. 
We have received excellent reports of the working 
of the Malayan Company. 


HOME COMPANIES AND DIVISIONS 
The Dunlop Cotton Mills were, from the begin- 
ning of the year, called upon for maximum output 
and records in weekly production were achieved in 
both Spinning and Weaving Departments. 


TyrE DIVISION 

Dealing now with the business of the Tyre 
Division ; you will realise, the outbreak of war was 
accompanied by a huge increase in the demands of 
the Services. First consideration was, of course, 
given to national needs, even although an amount 
of normal business was thereby jeopardised. This 
position is now in course of recovery, and I know 
that the assistance which your Company has been 
able to give to the Government Departments con- 
cerned, is highly regarded. The sales of motor 
covers for the first eight months of 1939 promised a 
record year. This situation was entirely changed by 
the severe restrictions on private motoring neces- 
sitated by the outbreak of war. Replacement sales 
of motor car tyres for the complete year were below 
those of 1938, and sales for original equipment had 
to fall into line with the reduced volume of car 
production. The position of commercia vehicle 
tyres was better, as commercial transport was not 


ADDRESS 


interfered with to the same extent. As a result, our 
total sales of commercial vehicle tyres fur the year 
constituted a record. 

We also had record sales of aero covers, due, of 
course, to the armament programme, and the 
replacement business in cycle tyres was the highest 
we have ever known. With the assistance of these 
compensating factors, the net profits of the Tyre 
Division showed a substantial increase. Our Rim 
and Wheel Companies also had a successful year. 


RUBBER PRopUcTs GROUP 

The General Rubber Goods Division made further 
progress, sales reaching a record high level. 

The Garment Division suffered from poor trading 
conditions in London and the south of England 
during the early part of the year. Later on con- 
ditions improved and in addition Government 
contracts were negotiated, with the result that the 
total net profit showed an increase over 1938. 
The turnover of the Footwear Division showed an 
increase in volume over 1938. The profits of the 
Sports Division declined in 1939, but in all the 
circumstances this was to be expected. Regarding 
the India Tyre and Rubber Company Limited, 
from the point of view of production, sales and 
profits, the year has been one of excellent progress. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

The Chairman then dealt with the Overseas 
Companies and said : 

This Group shows the greatest improvement. 
Its profits are nearly 9 times greater than in the 
previous year, and account for over half the increase 
in the total profits of the Company. 


WAR CONDITIONS 

Your Board felt it desirable to make war allow- 
ances to the less highly paid of the Company’s 
employees, in order that their standard of life might 
not suffer unduly. It was felt, that while the 
Company’s position permits, those who leave its 
employment to serve their country ought not to 
suffer financially. The Board therefore introduced 
a scheme for effecting this, which has been very 
warmly appreciated. 

A.R.P. measures :—the total expenditure for all our 
factories and offices will amount to over £200,000. 

National Savings Groups were established at the 
Company’s factories, depots and warehouses. 

It is my custom at these meetings to ask you to 
send a message of thanks to Dunlop employees in 
this country and overseas, on whose loyal co- 
operation the welfare of the Company so largely 
depends. ‘To-day I ask for this with emphasis. 

PROSPECTS 

What can I say of the future? Had the war not 
come upon us, I firmly believe that we should have 
had an even more prosperous year in 1939 and 
might have looked forward to equal prosperity in 
1940. The strength of our organisation and the 
solidity of our financial position would, I think, have 
justified such optimism. But as things are to-day 
in this war-shaken world, you will hardly expect 
that degree of optimism from me—indeed you will 
hardly expect me to prophecy at all. There are too 
many unknown and unknowable factors. 

We are better fitted than we have ever been to 
take advantage of whatever opportunities may arise 
for normal tracing at home and abroad, but as the 
war goes on, trading conditions are likely to become 
more and more abnormal. An increasing proportion 
of our output will probably be required to mect 
Government demands, the profits on which are 
closely controlled and will be below those which are 
usually regarded as adequate, and even necessary, 
for sound trading. We may have to contend with 
shortages of labour and materials. Profits will be 
dependent on prices both here and overseas, the 
trend of which no one can foresee with certainty. 
The staggering burden of taxation may increase. 

I can only say that our goodwill is more valuable 
all over the world than ever before; that our 
organisation is in better shape than at any time 
within my experience, to cope with any difficulties 
that may confront us; and that, like the rest of the 
country and the Empire, we face the future with 
determination and confidence, 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 
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Books still contain the best nourishment of the individual life, which war threatens. 


A FEDERATION FOR WESTERN EUROPE 


By W. IVOR JENNINGS (Author of Cabinet Government and Parliament). 3s. 6d. net 





A really concrete contribution to the problem of Federation. Dr Jennings, well known as a constitutional 
lawyer, here discusses in detail a Draft Constitution for a Federation of Western Europe which he thinks will 
work; he invites his readers to consider it, criticise it, and, if necessary to improve upon it. 


THE VIRUS, LIFE’S ENEMY 
By KENNETH M. SMITH. 7s. 6d. net 


Viruses, curious border-line substances which cannot yet be said to be either living or non-living, cause small- 
pox, foot-and-mouth disease, the common cold, and many other diseases in men, animals, and plants. This 
new volume in The Cambridge Library of Modern Science is the first account suitable for the layman of the 
study and control of viruses. 


ACADEMIES OF ART SHELL SHOCK IN 
PAST & PRESENT FRANCE, 1914-1918 


By NIKOLAUS PEVSNER Based on a War Diary kept by 
(Author of Industrial Art in England) CHARLES S. MYERS 
16 plates. 25,. net 4s. 6d. net 
An account, linked by relevant social, political, A description and discussion of work done 
and aesthetic data, and illustrated by reproduc- during the 1914-18 war in connection with the 
tions from little-known originals, of the education treatment of shell shock and shell concussion 


provided for the artist through four centuries, 
beginning with Leonardo and ending with 
Gropius and the Bauhaus. 


cases. The author was consulting psychologist 
to the British armies in France. 


Cambridge Books recently published 


DIONYSIUS A HISTORY OF TEN VICTORIAN 
SOLOMOS THE GAMBIA POETS 
By R. J. H. JENKINS By J. M. GRAY By F. L. LUCAS 
Portrait and Map. 8s. 6d. net 30s. net 7s. 6d. net 
THE SWAZI ae MIND THE STOP 
By B. A. MARWICK CYPRUS By G. V. CAREY 
By SIR GEORGE HILL Now in its 2nd Edition 


10 photographs, 7 diagrams, 1 map 


185. net Volume I. To the Conquest by 3s. 6d. net 


Richard Lion Heart 
16 plates, 3 maps. 25s. net 


The full list of Spring Books from the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


may be had on application to the 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE 
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